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Memoir of the late Rev. John Prior 
Estlin, LL.D. 
HE Dissenting congregations 
have to lament the loss of a faith- 
ful servant of the churches, in the 
person of Dr. Estlin, of Bristol, of 
whom a short memorial cannot but 
be acceptable. 
JOHN PRIOR ESTLIN- was 
born at Hinckley, in Leicestershire, 
April 9th, 1747. He received his 
school education under the auspices 
of his maternal uncle, the Rev. John 
Prior, Vicar of Ashby de la Zouch; 
and his earliest views in life seemed to 
be directed to the Church of England, 
towards which, and its religious ser- 
Vices, notwithstanding the wide dif- 
ference with regard to doctrinal poiuts 
in the sentiments he afterwards euter- 
tained, he always felt a certain degree 
of respect and affection. From school, 
where he imbibed a taste for classical 
literature, he was, however, sent by 
his father to the Dissenting Academy 
of Warrington, where he was entered 
in the year 1764; and the course of 
studies he there went through deter- 
mined his choice towards a different 
persuasion. The divinity chair of this 
seminary was filled at that time by 
the Rev. Dr. Aikin, for whose cha- 
racter he ever entertained the highest 
respect and affection; and whose sen- 
timents in morals and religion he for 
€ Most part adopted. Having finished 
his academical course with credit to 
himself and satisfaction to his tutors, 
Was invited to the congregation of 
4win's Mead, Bristol, as colleague 
to the Rev. Thomas Wright, in the 
room of the Rev. William Richards, 
and he entered on his ministerial 
Services in January 1771. With 
this congregation, a numerous, re- 
*pectable and affectionate one, he con- 
tinued till those who had sat as 
ren under his early miuistry, 
themselves become heads of fa- 
VOL. xr. 4k 


milies, or, perhaps, had left those 
families to fill up their places in the 
religious assemblies; and Dr. Estlin 
often spoke with much feeling of the 
numerous friends he had followed to 
the grave during his ministration, 
always adding with energy, that he 
should ever bless God for the circum. 
stance, that he had not known an 
instance of a person who regularly 
attended the worship of God in that 
place, who had not hope iv his death, 
and of whom he had not the brightest 
hopes. In his funeral sermon on the 
death of his co-pastor, in the year 1797, 
he says, “ ‘T'wo haudred times have | 
already been called to the discharge 
of a similar melancholy duty.” Soon 
after setthng at Bristol, Dr. Estlin 
opened a school, which became a very 
flourishing one, and many of his pu- 
pils did credit to themselves and to 
their tutor by their proficieucy in 
classical learning, which they exhi- 
bited when entered in the Universi- 
ties, to which many of them were 
removed. Dr. Estlin treated his pu- 
pils with great liberality; aud their 
sense of the happy hours they had 
spent under his tuition was expressed 
by an annual meeting, Which was 
held on his birth-day, by the gentle- 
men who had been under Lis care, at 
which the Dr. was always 2 delighted 
and delighting guest. At one of these 
meetings they presented hin with the 
degree of Doctor of Laws, w ich they 
had procured for him without his 
knowledge from the University of 
(;lasgow. It was usual with Dr. 
Estlin, On these occasions, to address 
his former puptis ima short speech, 
and that which he delivered ou his 
last birth-day, whea be completed 
his seventiet) year, which conveyed 
an intimation that this might pro- 
bably be their last meeting, Was pe- 
culiarly impressive. this school and 
congregation did not, however, #0 
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engage the active mind of Dr. Estlin, 
ax to prevent his giving to the world 
several publications, all of them rela- 
tive to those topics of religion and 
morals which were the favourite sub- 
jects of his investigation. A list of 
these is subjoined; they testify that 
he approved himself the watchful 
and affectionate defender of the truths 
he professed to teach, and that the 
powers of his mind were engaged with 
sincerity and fervour in the duties of 
his profession. His style was elegant, 
clear and flowing, rather turned to 
pathos than to dry argumentation ; 
his delivery in the pulpit animated, 
solemn and affectionate. [le was fond 
of preaching, and never spared himself 
when any occasions called him forth. 
Dr. Estlin’s religious opinions were 
what is called Unitarian, though, with 
his usual candour, he thought it wrong 
to restrict that term to those who hold 
the simple humanity of Christ. He 
always invited discussion, and though 
in the confidence of a sanguine dis- 
position (perhaps the best disposition 
for happiness) he made no doubt of 
the prevalence of the opinions he held, 
and that in a very short time over the 
whole Christian world, and the con- 
sequent overthrow of all error, he 
always shewed the utmost candour to 
those of a different persuasion; the 
fervour of his religious feelings never 
led him to bigotry, nor his hberality 
to scepticism. He approved of forms 
of prayer, and published in 1814, a 
volume of such forms, great part of 
which ts taken from the Liturgy of 
the Church of England, for the mode 
of whose services, though not for its 
doctrines, he seems to Jiave retained 
his early predilections. Dr. Estlin 
also embraced with great ardour a 
doctrine so congenial to his temper as 
the consoling one of Universal Resti- 
tution, or the final salvation of all 
mankind; led to it as well by the be- 
nevolent tendencies of bis own mind 
as by the earnest and reiterated argu- 
ments ofa dear and beloved friend, who 
bore. that all-consoling doctrine the 
nearest to his heart. The characteris- 
tics of Dr. Estlin's mind were an 
amiable frankness and simplicity of 
heart, with a kind and sociable dispo- 
sition, which made him, even when 
years pressed upon him, always ac- 
ceptable im the society of the young 
and active. With openness of heart 
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he never refused his purse to any 
claim of distress, or useful project to 
which subscriptions were solicited 

and the money he thus disbursed, if 
put together, would be found to 
amount to no inconsiderable portion 
of his income. In the domestic cir le, 
his kindness, his candour, his hospita. 
lity, his cheerful piety, the writer of 
this memoir has often experienced, 
In truth, in his behaviour to his family 
principle was not called into action, 
temper was sufficient. ‘Though fond 
of his children, he was not apt to 
judulge that anxiety which saddens 
the domestic circle, and perhaps often 
defeats its own purposes , he lived to 
see his family grown up, and some of 
them settled in respectable professions 
For some years past Dr. Estlin had 
experienced a decay of sight, and he 
had often said that afier threescore 
and ten a preacher ought to be emeri- 


tus. He therefore resigned his situa- 
tion at Lewin's Mead, where he 


preached his farewell sermon the 22nd 
of June, 1817. This respectable so- 
ciety shewed their regard for the 
services of their minister by very 
substantial expressions of their esteem 
and affection, having presented him 
with a handsome sum of money upon 
his retiring from his ministerial duties. 
Dr. Estlin being thus exonerated from 
all professional duty, having also given 
up his school, went for the summer to 
Southerndown, in Glamorganshire, 4 
retired place by the sea side, where 
he had usually spent his vacations, 
and where be had amused himself by 
building a cottage. His health seemed 
to be declining, yet there appeare! 
nothing immediately alarming. 0° 
Sunday, the 10th of August, he per 
formed the morning and afternoon 
services to his family and a few 
neighbours assembled in his house 
the subject of his sermou ws the 
resurrection. He appeared better that 
day than usual, but retiring s008 after 
into his chamber, he was seized with 
a sudden effusion of blood from “ 
lungs; the affectionate partner of is 
life ran to him; he grew faint, aaa 
his head upou her bosom, and witho 

. ; . remane 
a sigh expired. Dr. Estlin’s fF os 
were conveyed, attended by his 
rowing family, to Bristol, and int t 
in the buryin ground belongme 4. 
Lewin's Mead « hapel, on the 
They were attended to the grave 
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more than one hundred and twenty 

lewen on foot, the carriages of 
many of them following. ‘The burial 
service was performed by the Rev. 
Dr. Carpenter, his successor in the 
pastoral office; and on the next Sun- 
day an affecting and consolatory ser- 
mon was preached by bis old friend 
the Rev. James Manning, of ixeter. 
The chapel was hung with black, 
and the whole congregation put on 
mourning. Dr. Estlin was twice 
married; first to Miss Coates, of Bris- 
tol, by whom he had one son who 
died before him, but who has left a 
family; in the second instance to Miss 
Bishop, of Bristol, who, with six chil- 
dren, survives to cherish and do honour 
to his memory. 

The writer of this memoir could 
have enlarged upon feelings the result 
of private friendship, but has pre- 
ferred touching upon no topics which 
we not equally interesting to all who 
knew the subject of it. A. L. B. 

Stoke Newington, 

September 22nd, 1817. 

- List of Dr. Estlin's Publications. 

The Causes of the Inefticacy of 
Public Instruction considered, in a 
Sermon preached at the Ordination of 
the Rey. David Jardine, Bath. 1790. 

Evidences of Revealed Religion, and 
particularly Christianity, stated with 
reference to a Pamphlet called the 
Age of Reason. 1706. 
_ The Nature and Causes of Atheism. 
lo which are added, Remarks ou a 
Work called Origine de tous les eultes, 
ou Religion universelle. Par Dupuis. 
1797. 

An Apology for the Sabbath. 1801. 


ee eat 





ORIGINAL. 


The Union of Wisdom and late- 
grity recommended, in a Discourse 
delivered before the Unitarian Soctety 
in the West of England. 1801. 

Sermons designed chiefly as a Pre- 
servative from [nfidelity and Keligious 
Indifference. 1802. 

Discourses on Universal Restitution. 
ISIS. 

The General Prayer Book; con- 
taining Forms of Prayer on principles 
common to all Christians, for Religi- 
ous Societies, for Families, and fos 
Individuals. Chiefly selected from 
the Scriptures, the Book of Common 
Prayer, and the Writings of various 
Authors. 1814. 

General Instructions in the Doe- 
trines and Duties of Religion, altered 
from “ Practical Instructions.” 3rd 
Edition. 1815, 

A Unitarian Christian’s Statement 
and Defence of his Privciples, with 
reference particularly to the (Charges 
of the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of St. David's; with Notes. 1815. 

A Sermon on Persecution, with 
[Extracts from the Rev. Clement 
Perrot’s Report of the Persecutions 
of the French Protestants. 1816. 

Dr. Estlin had also prepared for 
ublication two volumes of lectures 
on Moral Philosophy, which he had 
been accustomed to deliver to his 
pupils and family on Sunday eveuimgs, 
and to which many of them may 
probably trace impressions the most 
fevourable to the formation of a vir- 
tuous character. ‘These will speedily 
be given to the world, although they 
have not received his last corrections, 
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From Messrs. Palmer and Muir. 
{Communicated by Mr. Rutt. } 
Clapton, Sept. 29th, 1817. 
Sir, 
HOPE I shall not be judged too 
fond of a favourite theme if | offer 
you a few more letters, which have 
come im my way since those were 
sent, which you inserted pp. 203 and 
261. There are still surviving amoug 
your readers, some who knew the 
Writers, and a few more, who feel an 
mterest in their story. 
The First letter refers to a circum- 
» very unpleasant at the time, 


from the effects to which Mr. Palmer 
alludes; though i am persuaded, after 
having referred to what I then wrote 
to Mr. Muir, that Mr. Palmer did 
nothing unworthy of his general pro- 
per spirit and high wtegruy. 

The Third and Fourth letters are 
copies, taken for me soon after the 
originals arrived. The Fourth was 
written to a gentleman of Scotland, 
who took the most affectionate in- 
terest in all Mr. Muir's concerns, I 
hope be is still living, though | have 
not seen him for more than twenty 


years. The picture of Dr. Price, 
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which was the print by Holloway, I 
well remember to have seeu adorning 
the chimney-piece of the room where 
Mr. Muir was detained in Newgate. 

The bith letter is the original, 
communicated to me, I believe, by 
that gentleman, of Mr. Muir's two 
friends, to whom it is directed. Your 
readers, by referring to the former 
pages of this volume, may preserve 
the connexion of the letters, and per- 
haps find them explaining each other. 

J.T. ROT. 
Letter |. 
Stanislaus Hutk, Feb. 7th, 17904. 
Dian Sar, 

I have received another affecting 
testimony of your sympathy, and your 
concern for the liberties of .our coun 
try, outraged in my person. Livers 
situation has its peculiar cousolations; 
mine are not wanting; the greatest 
of all, possibly, the approbation and 
regard of such men as yourself. | 
will do nothing to forfeit them. I 
petitioned the hing for justice, | pe- 
tition the House of Commons as 
the constitutional guardian of the 
rights and liberties of the subject, 
and as the overseer of the criminal 
courts. In this | do what I think 
right. My views are very limited, 
and | may be wrong; but ‘Tl think it 
every thing to bring on public dis- 
cussion as often as possible. [| am 
sorry that my friend Muir sees dif. 
ferently, as it would be better if we 
drew together. Iam still more sorry 
that my Scotch friends should repro- 
bate the measure with such freeness 
But | am sure that mys petitions might 
be signed by any man of honour and 
my principles. — 


[have been indiscreet in revealing 
a sentence of Mr. Vaughan’s letter, 


where | thought | 

safety. This werent 

Make up matters between 

bringing him and Mr.— —to dinner. 
Farewell, dear Citizen. in behalf of 

such men easy are the sufferings of 

your obliged, — T. F. PALMER. 
Mr. Rutt 


was mn perfect 
pain, 


us by 


rives mc 
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Letter il. 
Surprize, Npithead, Alar. 12th, 1704. 
My pear Sin, 
‘oone is more entitled to a letter 
from me than yourself, for | have not 
experienced more kinduess from my 
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near relations. 1 know and I esteem 
the motive. Every day | will ep. 
deavour to become more worthy of it. 

The sigual for sailing is flying two 
days are the limits, | apprehend, of our 
stay. At present nothing can be more 
uncomfortable than our situation: it 
is sv demyp and unwholesome that the 
health of us all is affected: but | 
know that it will not last long: and 
Ihave very good reasous for heheving, 
that our situation at B. B. will be in- 
finitely better than we have been 
taught to expect. 

‘Lhe doctor ‘Thompson who goes 
out with us is a very inteliigent maa, 
and a free settler, Mr. Boston, re 
markably so. ‘They bave both a turn 
for Natural History and Chemistry, 
ln these pursuits I mean to amuse 
myself, for in spite of the benevolence 
and vood sense of our friend—I am not 
Quixote enough to attempt reforma- 
tion in religion or polities under a 
military goverument, wiih a halter 
round my neck. 

You will indulge me with a letter 
by every opportunity, and with the 
Cambridge Intelligencer of our friend 
Flower ‘The letter you sent me was 
from my most esteen ed and excellent 
friend, Mr. Turuer, of Neweastle. He 
tells me that he has desired Mr. John- 
son to transmit me a token of his 
friendship. Possibly there will not 
be time to get this now; but I should 
be glad to have it by the first oppor- 
tunity, together with Dunn's Atlas, if 
that honest man Mr. Johnson, dare 
trust another. 

Farewell, dear Sir: from your ob- 

ged ; atlectionate 
liged and affecti We PALMER. 

Mr. Rutt. 

Letter IIT. : 
Sydney, New South Wales, 
, Dec. 12th, 1794. 
Dear Sie, 

The gentleman who delivers ths 
letter and packet is Mr. White, Pno- 
to the establishment 0 
Tell my friends 
obliged to him, 


cipal Surgeon 
New South Wales. 
that | am greatly . 
more indeed than | can estimate, rv 
darmg to countenance and to take 
by the hand, in the region of despot- 
ism, an oppressed ma accu te 
the crime of murder. He bas as 

me a cottage and four ucres of lane. 

His kindness to me in the # 
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that Larrived here in, will plead in his 
favour to all the good mid wor ly ; 
but did they know his general eho 
racter thes would not want mv fecble 
testimony to his worth, biis loss will 
be felt fur and wide, but by none 
more than moself, to whom it was 
his coustunt study to render every 
service. ‘Though planted i the laud 
of lawless power and rigorous disci 
pline, he has seatimenuts of liberty uot 
uncongenial with your own. 

lam, dear Sir, vour most obedient 
and atlectionate servant, 

PHOMAS bFYSHE PALMER, 

———, sq. 

Letter lV. 
Nydney, With Dee. 1794. 
My Deanesr Farenn, 

Fon by that name | shall always 
address vou, Lam perfecth well. bam 
pleased witli my situation, as much os 
aperson can be who us for ever sepa 
rated from all thes loved, md from all 
they Pespes ted. But | feel to revret, 
for in the cause of the people leon 
sider my life and iy heppiness as 
things of no value. | can only write 
you a few lines; [have been coustantly 
eccupled in preparing the evidence tn 
exculpation, and the defence of \lessrs. 
Palmer and Skirving. ‘That affair will 
make a noise in Lurope. 

Skirving, Palmer and myself, now 
live in the utmost harmony. Prom 
\largarott is expelled. 
Would you betieve it? We have heen 
employed in celebrating the anniver 
sary of the first convention, which 
met upon the tith December, 1702. 
Last night we all supped in the Secre 
tary's house (Skirving's!, this nicht 
in Palmer's, and to-morrow in mine, 
over the water, in a small farm [ pur 
chased for £80 sterling. You see we 


our socrety 


still have some little enjos ments. Of 


our treatment here | cannot speak too 
highly. Ciratitude will for ever bind 
me to the officers, civil and militar 

I shudder to ask the vain question, 
What news? IL avert my eyes from 
my friends. Their remembrance ts 
the only idea which disturbs the re 

pose of my tomb; for so | must call 
this situation of privation from all thot 
was dear to me. Remember me ear 
nestly and affectionately to them all, 
to Lindsay, Shields, Dr. Hamni'ton, 
Bell, Higginson, Maxwell, Der, 
rand Hollis, Joyce, Dr. Disney. 
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Tell Dr. Disney [T gave away his 
Works at Rio Janeiro to an excellent 
man, Whom Tam proud to call my 
friend, my affectionate frend, the Ab- 
bot of st. Antonio. lo the maguifi- 
cent library of that monastery, the 
prtore of Dr. Price, given me by 
ene, fi suspended, ‘lo that h- 
brary | likewise presented the Me. 
moirs of Myr. Liollis, the gift of that 
excellent man Nir. B. -ollis. As a 
small matter of curosits, | send you 
some tatin addresses [ received from 
the good fathers. ‘Lhe. may e@ratify 
mi friends; they may convince them 
that liberality of sentiment is coufined 
to no soiland to no climate. I shall 
always with tender respect think upon 
Reaymont Binnafort: the happiest, the 
Hicest peacefulbevent vsofmy lifewere 
spent in his apartments. You must 
send bim coptes of my tmal, of my 
engraved pieture, and of every thing 
reloting to me. ‘This from vou he 
requests. ‘The address is easy; to him 
at the Mouastery of St. Antonio, at 
Rio Janeiro. | have a neat little house 
here. Lhave another two nuies dis- 
tant at the farm across the water A 
servant ofa friend, who has a taste for 
drawing, has sketched the landscape ; 
| hove sent it to my mother; you 
may see at. 

| pray to Almichty God that all 
hos succeeded with you, that you are 
firmly settled: but, indeed, my dear 
Violtiatt, even in writtug to you | feel 
par, or l dread, but cannot know 
the storms which at this moment may 
be blasting individuals and desolating 
our country. lL have not a moment's 
time to write. Tell all my friends I 
have been entirely occupied in draw- 
Wig ihe papers it Palever's and in 


Skirving’s case. ‘This must be my 


apology. 

The sincerest wishes of my heart 
rite nd \irs. Viofiatt. Deo ,ou remecm- 
ber \'rs Thomson’ She has acted to 
meds every respect during the voyage 
sa sister, she begs leave to testify to 
Nirs. Vi. her esteem. 
ltemember ove to Lord Lauderdale, 
Messrs. Maitland, Grey, “hendan, 
Fhomson. | fondly trust that they 
enjoy the confidence of the people, 
and no longer vote in the minority. 
Writeme long and fully, send me the 
newspapers, pamphlets, &c. &e. An- 
nexed to this letter | will send you a 


list of the articles | may want. When 


Te owe 
~ 
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any money is transmitted, cause a 
considerable part of it to be laid out 
at the (‘ape or at Rio Janeiro in rum, 
tobacco, sugar, &c. &c. which are 


invaluable, and the only medium, of 


exchange. We bought some rum at 
Rio for 18d. the gallon, and can seil it 
for 30s. Our friends can easily fiad 
some person at the Cape, at Batavia, 
to take the charge of this, with every 
ship for the port, and will write to R. 
Binnafort, at Rio Janeiro. Be ex- 
tremely attentive to this circumstance, 
as itis of the highest moment. Our 
mercantile friends can easily settle 
this. Let them likewise, upon con- 
sideration, settle it at Rio, as our friend 
the Abbot may be recalled to Por- 
tugal, of which he had some idea. 
ln a country like this, where money 
is really of uo value, and rum every 
thing, you must perceive the necessity 
of my having a constant supply by 
every vessel. Tor a goat 1 would pay, 
m money, £10 sterling: now, for 
less than eight gallons of spirits, at 
iSd. the gallon, | can make the same 
purchase. If it is possible, when you 
settle your correspondence, cause £50 
er £60 sterling worth of rum to be pur- 
chased at Rio Janeiro, or at the Cape. 
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sume time, in expressing sentiments of 
which, if ever | had been devoid, | 
never would have had ANY pretensions 
to their notice. ‘Their reflexions may, 
perhaps, turn upon me. Tell them | 
live, live faithful to the cause of free. 
dom, and live in a manner not up- 
worthy of its adherents, Surrounded 
by successive scenes of manifold afilic. 
tion, the prospect of life, as it lengthens, 
darkening, | say, and say in the sin- 
cerity of my soul, that the sufferings 
of individual man ought never to be 
reckoned in account, if conducive to 
the sum of general happiness. Let 
then this end require greater sacrifices, 
life or years of exile, protracted unto 
the term of life, these sacrifices ] am 
prepared to offer. Nor is this the 
effect ofenthusiasm. Enthusiasm may 
dazzle its victim and his spectators in 
the glare of public exhibition, but in 
dungeons, in the Jong years of obscure 
exile, surrounded by beings who de- 
grade the name of man, it must sub- 
side, it must dissipate and leave to the 
mind a solitary and a fearful void. 
Let me then repeat, without ostenta- 
tion, what, upon entering the career 
of hfe, | have proclaimed. ] have 
been, I am, and until | sink into the 


q 
h 
f 


grave, [shall continue to be, the ad- 
vocate of the oppressed. 

Every letter | write, my friends, | 
cousider as 2 renewal of my oath to 
the cause of man, and, | hope I doit 
with a correspondent solemnity. 


‘Tobacco at Rio sells for 3d. per Ib. 
here at 3s. 6d. That, too, is an article 
to be considered. Now, my dearest 
friend, | must conclude, but even in 
closing a letter to you, itis ike taking 
farewell for ever. [ pray for every 
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blessing of heaven upon you and your 
family. No day passes without vou 
living m my thoughts. I open to you 
my whole soul. Others might smile, 
but | close this letter in tears. 
Yours sincerely and uualterably, 
T. MUIR. 
Mr. Moffatt. 
Letter V. 
Sydney, Dee. 18, 1795. 
Messrs. —— and ——. 
My Dear Frienps, 
Preventeo by many reasons from 
writing to particular persons, w hose 
idea must be familiar to your minds, 
I beg leave, through your medium, 
to transmit to them my recollections. 
They live, they will for ever live in 
my memory. Their existence is en- 
trusted with every thought, and space 
aul distance render the knot more 
uble. But why should I con- 


I wish my letters to reach you, 
wish them to afford no handles of 
persecution or misconstruction agaist 
you, and | purposely avoid all pol. 
tical reflexions and all political coa- 
ectures, 
| pray Almighty God, my good 
friends, that you enjoy in your persons 
your circumstances and your families, 
his choicest blessings. [ agam oa 
gratulate Mr. and Mrs. ——» - 
them believe my heart is sincere'y 
attached to them. —It.is painful for or 
to begin a letter. It is more paimu 
to conclude. But in these days—— 

My dear friends, | am ever ae 
THOMAS MI Ik. 
Tr. . | 
PS. I cannot help makin 
observation—you will smile as 
I have seen my death announ 


(Received Mar. 14, 1797-1 
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EXTRACTS FROM NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


_—[—_—— 


Letter, written after the Battle of 
Waterloo, by the Queen of Westpha- 
lia to her Father, the King of Wir- 
temburg. (A Literal Translation.) 
[We extract the following Letter, ex- 

hibiting a rare éxample of conjugal fidelity 

and affection, from Sir Robert Wilson's 
recent publication, entitled—* A Sketch 
of the Military and Political Power of 

Russia, in the year 1817." Svo. The gal- 

lant Author’s name is voncher sufficient 

for the document. Ep. | 


“Stre anno Fatuer, 

“ Rk Majesty requested me to 

descend this moruing ito your 
apartment. For the first time in my 
life I declined the happiness of being 
in your presence: I knew the subject 
of the interview; and fearing that my 
mind might not be sufliciently col- 
lected, | have dared to take the liberty 
of developing the motives of my con- 
duct, ad making an appeal to your 
paternal affection. 

“Your Majesty knows the whole 
truth. Yes, Sire, the Prince Jerome, 
your son-in-law, my husband and the 
father of my child, is with me! Yes, 
Sire! I have withdrawn an instant 
from the palace of my King, to suc- 
cour the husband to whom my life is 
attached. My thoughts have accom- 
panied him to the war—my care has 
preserved him in a long and painful 
journey, where his existence was 
often menaced. My arms have em- 
braced him in his misfortune with 
more tenderness than even in the time 
of our prosperity ! 

“The Prince Jerome is not the 
husband of my own choice. I re- 
ceived him from your hand, when 
his house reigned over great  king- 
doms—when his head wore a crown. 
‘Soon the sentiments of my heart che- 
rished and confirmed the bonds which 
your policy had commanded. 

“ Marriage and nature impose 
duties which are not subject to the 
Vicissitudes of fortune: | know their 
extensive obligations, and I know also 
how to fulfil them: I was a queen— 
[am still a wife and a mother! The 
change of policy among princes, in 
overthrowing the French empire, has 
also destroyed the throne, on which 
your goodness, and the Prince m) 
husband, had seated me. We were 
obliged to submit to the force of cir- 
‘umstances! The august Maria Louisa 


acaiust the obligations 


afforded me a great example of resig- 
nation; but our situation is dissimilar. 
Public interest may command sacri- 
fices of permanent duration, or which 
nay cease W hen the miterests of a new 
polic; y reuder other changes inevitable. 

Although chance has elevated us 
above the generality of mankind, we 
are much more to be pitied. A varia- 
ble will controuls our destiny; but 
there its power ceases—it is impotent 
Providence 
HH pPoses on us, 

«Phe husband which God and you 
yourself gave me—the child whom | 
have borne in my bosom—comprise 
mv existence. | have shared a throne 
with this husband, I will partake with 
him exile and misfortune: violence 
alone shall separate me from him. 
But, O my hing! © my father! I 
know your heart, your justice, and 
the excellence of your principles: | 
know what these principles have been 
at all times on the subject of those 
domestic duties which should be re- 
spected by the Princes of your House. 

“Ido not ask your Majesty, from 
affection for me, to make any change 
in that system of conduct w hich has 
been adopted in conformity with the 
determinations of the most powerful 
Princes of Europe; but | throw my- 
self at your feet to implore permis- 
sion that my husband and myself may 
remain near your person: buat, O my 
father! if that must not be, let us at 
least be restored to your favour before 
we remove to a foreign soil. It is only 
after having received some proof of 
vour paternal love, that I can feel 
strength sufficieut to appear before 
you. If we must go this very evening, 
let us depart with the assurance of 
your affection and protection in a 
h appier time. Our misfortanes must 
have a period | policy will not always 
command in respect to us that which 
is bumiliating, nor delight in the ruin 
and degradation of so many Princes, 
acknowledged in former treaties, and 
who have been allied to the most an- 
cient and illustrious houses of Europe. 

Is not their blood mingled with ours’? 

Perdon me, my father and my Sove- 

reigu! for having thus expressed tity - 

self; but condescend, by a single 

word, to let me know that it has not 

been received with dipleasure:”’ 
—— 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


i 


Trinitarian Controversy at Exeter. 
(Coneluded from p. 525.) 


r R. STOGDON, having been 
iv by a congregation to 
settle among them, wished to be or- 
dained when the assembly should 
meet, mm September 1717, before he 
entered on the postoral chorge. ‘This 
being known to the orthodox party, 
much intolerance was exhibited, 
that it was deemed desirable, for the 
sake of rece, to abandon the design ; 
but liallett, Withers, and 
Peirce, highly appreciating his talents 
and his character, gave him a written 


mvited 


su 


\lessrs, 


testimonial of their good optnion,— 
a proceeding which excited the “ hot 
of the “sound in faith,” 
that they should venture to speak well 
of aman so deeply tainted with heresy. 
lieresy, however, continued to make 


disple istire 


rapid and “ dangerous progress, aad 
ata meeting summoned by the Ortho- 
dox, im January 1718, it was deter- 
mined thit a deputation should be 
sent to the ministers of Exeter, re- 
questing them to preach “in defence 
of the eternity of Jesus Christ.” When 
these ambassadors waited on Mr. Peirce, 
he told them that he believed iv the 
eternity of Christ, but they answered, 
that he was required to acknowledge 
that ( hrist was se/f-existent and self: 
originated. On which he asked, if 
they would have him add that he was 
unbegotts n too ¥ They replied, that 
he wanted to entrap them, and that 
they did not care to reason further. 

tlowever, our reformers did so far 
comply with the wishes of the meeting 
as to express thei belief publicly in 
the eternity of our Lord, but as they 
chose to respect the consciences of 
others, and dealt out no damnation on 
those who differed from them, they 
were of not daring to be 
“clear, open and strenuous in their 
opposition.” Mr. Peirce, indeed, went 
further: he boldly proclaimed fis right, 
and the right of all men, to think for 
themselves in the spirit of unfettered 
liberty: — 

“ This liberty let others tamely give 
up as they please; Ido, and will insist 
upon it for myself. as a reasonable 
creature, a Christian, a Protestant, and 
a Dissenter. As | pretend not to im- 
pose on others, so nor will l be imposed 


accused 


upon by others. No king, no parlia. 
ment, no church, no council, no synod, 
no minister or body of ministers, shall 
be acknowledged by me to have any 
power or rivhiful authority over me. 
They may deprive me of my civil 
liberty, of my estate, or of my life, 
but thes liberty, by the grace of God, 
they never shall deprive me of, to 
think and sperk of the matters of God 
and of religion only m that manner in 
Which [apprehend they are spoken of 
in the Holy Scriptures by God himself, 
Tell me not what Athanasius or Arius 
—what the Council of Nice or Rimim 
have said; but what Christ and Peter, 
and Paul, James and John, bave said, 
T call no man master upon earth.” And 
afterwards most earvestly, most pathe- 
tically, does he implore his hearers, 
“by the mercies of God, and the gen- 
tleness of Christ,” to cultivate a spirit 
of candour and kindness and generous 
fecling, thus emphatic ally concluding, 
‘This has been my course, and in the 
integrity of my heart [| recommend it 
to vou all. And now, whether you 
will hear, or whether you will forbear, 
l take God,—and now also [take your 
own consciences, to record, that I have 
honestly and faithfully delivered my 
whole soul.” 

A temporary calm su ceeded ; but 
measures were takeu by the é Irthodox 
to make the period of the assembly in 
the following September, the moment 
for purging thechurch’ of the heresies 
which had beenintroduced. Unknow? 
fo the individuals most nearly con 
cerned, advices were sent to London, 
and a meeting of ministers was ca 
there to condemn the errors respecting 


yr ° : ‘ king such 
» Trinity, which were making 
the ‘Trinity, dee 


progress in the West; anditw eT 

determined that a subsenption Ti os 
j , Ts 

be required from all the minister 


the Exeter assembly, to ag 
ee ; . gland. 
of the Church of Lng arance 


mean time (to keep up ap “re Wi 
of liberality) Mr. Peirce and - "Bal 
thers were requested to meet MF 


° “ee tu 
and Mr. Walrond,” to consult Uper 


eel H . 
; 4 { Hent- 
* These two ministers, the perth 
ton, the second of Ottery, — being fix 
with five others, the honour 0 - 
on to be the immediate instrume 


ejection of the Exeter: mivistery © sited 
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the subject.” The former instantly 
declared against the anti-christian pre- 
tensions of the assembly to dictate in 


matters of faith; but the latter, after 


assuring them that nothing was in- 
tended against those already in the 
ministry, it wos proposed merely to 
guard against the introduction of “ un- 
sound preachers” as candidates, insisted 
on the necessity of removing the stain 
and stigma of heresy which attached 
to the West. 


The day previous to the meeting of 


the assembly, a long discussion took 
place ata private house in Lixcter 
(where many ministers were collected ), 
in Which Mr. Peirce tnsisted that the 


-_—_—- _------- - + +r 
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them. Ihave a letter in Mr. Bali’s hand 
witug, from which “the temper of his 
mind’ may be judged. The following 
verbatim copy may elucidate the foregoing 
harration, 

* Mr Twogood, 

“T hear your Mr. Stogdon is to be or- 
dained at your brother's meeting-lhouse. 
Doth your brother know what confession of 
faith is carried about Exon as his, which 
all the ministers are against? Has any oue 
consulted any of the elder ministers about 
Bristol? 1 ain not willing my name shou'd 
be mentioned, because Mr Stogdou takes 
meas his enemy, which God is my witness 
I never was, but must I bold my pence, 
and see the church overrun with Arianism, 
to dethrone Christ, and bring in worship 
ofa creature’? These things should be 
considered, or where will faith be, and 
what a stink will non-conformity end in? 

“ Yours, J. BALL.” 

Ou one occasion, when Mr. Rall preached 
from Mr. Peirvce’s pulpit, be had ihe good 
manners to indulge inaninadversions which 
could not hut be applied to Mr. P. He 
mtroduced a Trinitarian doxology, which 
had been discarded, and publicly returned 
thanks to God for the liberty of so glori 
fying him, After the list was | iokushed 
of the seven ministers who recommended 
and procured the eyectment of Mr. Perres 
aod My. Hallett, he said he would have his 
name put in Capitals im the list, and that 
had he been silent, he should not have died 
mM peace. Mr. Walrond too, was so proud 
of the distinction, that he says, ** he would 
have the enemies of Chi ist’s Godhead know 
that he counts it his truest glory, aud desires 
that bis name inav stand ou the list for ever a 

re indeed it will stand, another monu- 
Ment of human folly, another proof that 
there are *“ who GLORY ia their shame.”’ 

After his exploits at Exeter, Mr. Walrond 
8itceeded jy inducing the congregation at 
Budleivis to discharge their minister, Mi 

on (a most exemplary aud high-minde d 
man), on a charge of heresy. 

VOL. xu. 4 


right of private judgment is the great 
principle of dissent, aud also contended 
for the “supremacy of the Father. 

The liberal ministers proposed that the 
differences of opinion should be made 
the subject of friendiv and free dis 
; bat to this the majority 
Oper teal. lo HipOse ae reed ts eisier 
than todetend one. Air. Withers: whe 


CUSSION 


hal antic ipted ilus debate) read a 
pauper, arguing that the proposal of 
any test whatever ts on encroocliment 
on our common lberty, abhorrent to 
the spirit of dissent, and which (if 
allowed) must condemu the Puritans 
for refusing, and justify their adver. 
saries in tinpostug the ex-efficro oaths; 
that it would be the introduction of a 
sistem of encroachment and chareh 

tyranny, Which, though satistied with 
one test to-day, would require another 
to-morrow Lie then learnedly ob- 
jected to the test itself Though bis 
aidress was candid, conciliet wy and 
convincing, he was several times most 
rudely interrupted; and then even in 
the intercourse of social communion) 
the friends of truth and free inquiry 
discovered the mahiguant spirit which 
wes at work to bring about their 
overthrow. 

The assembly (inepatient to mani 
fest their ** zeal forthe glory of God") 
met fioelf an hour earher than usual; 
and after prayer, Mir. Ball moved, that 
thes should deciare against tho:e who 
dented the divinity of our Saviour. * 


ee ee ete 


enmews CC 


* Richard Baxter's words will hardly 
be m placed here :-—** Had nowt the devil 
turned orthodex, he bad not made so 
many trne Christians heretics, ar Fpipha 
‘ius id Anstin bave en olled in the black 
list liad not the e HOTS of truth and 
peace got into the charr, and made #90 

ithetre an oration w6 te inflarve the minds 
of the lowers of truth Ww be over sex lous 
for if ind to do too mus h, we mig! have 
had truth and peace to this day. Yea, 
see any man of experence and 
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uner port noed le aders ol the flo ka, that 
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it isaa favour of some heresy Uiet such @ 
man speaks; he ts plotting a carval sya- 
and attempting the recone tlement 


st with Belial; he is tatrted with 


cretisni, 
of ( hi 
Popery. or Sociniasism, or Armintanisn, 


or Calvinism, or whatsoever may make 

him odious to those he speaks ta, O, what 

the devil hath got by ove rdoing '”” 
Thirty-two Directions for Peace, xxv" 
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The proposal was seconded by a cla- 
morous concurrence of voiwes. When 
(after some time) silence was restored, 
several respectable ministers ex pressed 
their wishes that the expediency of so 
singular a proceeding should be calmly 
discussed ; but no! it had been before 
determined that the stamp of heresy, 
of infamy, should be affixed to the 
obnoxious advocates of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, and, in consequence, a 
poisome tumult drowned the reason- 
able suggestion. Moderation, can- 
dour and charity were here successless 
advocates. 

Mr. John Walrond then asked per- 
mission to read letters he had received 
from Mr. William Long and Mr. 
Benjamin Robinson, of London, * on 
the subject of the spreading errors; 
upon which Mr. Peirce proposed that 
the representations which had caused 
the now produced letters, should first 
be laid before the assembly. ‘This rea- 
sonable suggestion obtained no atten- 
tion; though, after-inquiries made 
it obvious that the statements sent 
to London were most unfair and ex- 
aggerated, not a detail of facts, but a 
string of eulogiums ou the candour, 
forbearance and tenderness of the or- 
thodox party, and of equally well- 
merited accusations against the hete- 
rodox. A number of silly stories were 
introdaced respecting the “ new no- 
tions,” and the whole combined was 
admirably calculated to alarm the 
timid, and to inflame the intolerant 
The London letters were read, and it 
was immediately determined that all 
present should declare their faith. — It 
was asked, “ if the words of Scripture 
could be ace epted as sufliciently or- 
thodox “No! no!” was the im- 
mediate decision, they are vot eX press 
enough for such an occasion as this. 
Mr. Joseph Hallett (the senior minis- 
ter) then read his declaration, and 

* The conduct of these London divines 
wns scarcely less illiberal than that of 
their western co-adjutors. When Mr. 
Walrond’s letter reached town, and had 
been read at a meeting of ministers, it was 
proposed, that before any proceedings were 
grounded on his Statements, further in- 
quiry should be made, and Mr. Peirce, in 
particular, he written to: but this propo- 
sition was tmmediately negatived, they 

would not question Mr W.’s veracity '” 


and they hurried off their anatheina without 
delay. 
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concluded by saying, that oue of the 
great plagues of the church had been 
the composing, and then imposing 
creeds upon others in language of our 
own. le wished men would have 
more manners aud more humility than 
to accuse the word of God of imper- 
fection and obscurity, aud more wis. 
dom than to endeavour to mend it by 
their uncharitableuess. * 

Various were the declarations made, 
Mr. Peirce openly avowed his belief 
in the inferiority of the Son.+ Some 
refused to make avy confessions of 
faith whatever; aud one said, “| 
deny any authority that any man or 
body of men, or this assembly hath to 
demand my opinion.’ However, the 
scribe recorded, as the general sense 
of the assembly, “ ‘That there is but 
one living and true God, and that the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost are the 
true God.” During the discussions, 
the wildest extravagancies of ultr- 
orthodoxy were defended, and one of 
the high party, wheu the absurdity 
of his creed was urged upon him, said, 
“ | leave God to reconcile his owa 
contradictions.” 

The friends of free inquiry exerted 
themselves as far as they were able 
behalf of truth and charity. Mr, 
Matthew Huddy preached a sermon J 
to the assembly, earnestly contending 
for the right of private judgment, re- 
commending the use of reason 0 mal 
ters of religion, and condemning the 
spirit of intolerance which had been 
exerted so banefully and so exten- 





———— 








* This language is borrowed from the 
Preface to Part I. of Baxter's Saint's Rest ; 
and I may be excused, | hope, in Iptro- 
ducing a passage from the same anthor= 
Preface to Church History :—“ If you 
know not what to call me, I will tell you. 
Tam a Christian, a mere Christan, of ne 
other religion; and the church that I am 
of is the Christian church, But you mast 
know of what secé or party Lam? Jom 
against all sects and dividing parties. 

. . . > . . 

“ I, and such as I, call ourselves — 
Christians, or Catholic Christians 1” 
all sects and sectarian names, 8" ery 
both of true heresy and schism, aod - 
nnrighteous hereticating and anal 
tizing *’ 

+ It was a subject of after-regret r| 
Mr. P. that he had not maofully 
the usurping pretensions of | <0 
to question him concerning his faith. 


{ September 9, 1718. 
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sively. Though this admirable sermon 
was clamorously railed against, Mr. 
Isane Gilling resumed the subject two 
days after, in a discourse, “ On the 
mischief of rash aud uncharitable 
judging,” in which he makes a noble 
stand against those inquisitors who 
would dictate creeds and tyraunize 
over consciences 

About two mouths after the assem- 
bly, the trust of the Exeter congre- 
gations applied to their ministers, re- 
quiring their professions of frth in 
the words of the first article of the 
Church of England, the Sixth Answer 
of the Assembly's Catechism, or the 
test agreed upon at the September 
assembly. Mr. Peirce refused to 
comply. They urged that he had 
already subscribed * (as required by 
law) wheu he began to preach, but 
he candidly told them, he had not 
lived twenty years lounger without 
some enlightenment of mind, and if 
now he were called on to subseribe, 
he would on no account comply. 

y next urged him quietly to lay 

down his ministry, but this, of course, 
he refused; telling them, however, 
that if they chose to dismiss him he 
should not resist their proceedings. 

That the trustees might appear to 
proceed with some sort of decorum, 
they called in seven neighbouring 
ministers to advise with them. ‘These 
were 

John Ball, of Honiton, 

Samuel Hall, of ‘Tiverton, 

Johu Moore, t of ditto, 

William Horsham, of Topsham, 

John Walrond, of Ottery, 

Josiah Eveleigh,t of Crediton, and 

Joseph Manston, of Lympston, 
who were among the most intemperate 
of the Trinitarian party. ‘They met 


OO 


* When Fox, the martyrologist, was 
requested to subscribe, he pulled out a 
Greek Testament from his pocket, declar- 
ing that he would subseribe to that and to 
nothing else. 

+t Mr. Moore afterwards objected to 
the method adopted for the ejectment of 
Mr. Peirce and Mr. Hallett 

} Mr. Eveleigh pretends (in his Sober 
Reply, p. 21) to have felt a wonderful 
mterest in behalf of Mr. Peirce, and says 
he would have cut off his own right hand 
to have preserved his usefulness: yet his 
Writings and his conduct breathe a spirit of 
bigotry and slander, which ill become the 
pert self-complacency which so constantly 
tatrudes, 


in the early part of the following year, 
though no intimation was given to 
Mr. Peirce and his colleagues of their 
having been sent for. ‘These (as was 
expected or foreknown) jointly agreed, 
that if a minister adopted Anti-Tri- 
Hitarian principles, bis congregation 
would be justified tn discharging him, 
A circular to this effect was sent over 
the county. It was known that at the 
great meeting of ministers about to be 
held at Salters’ Liall, § the subject of 
the Exeter controve rsy Was to be dis- 
cussed, but so impatient were they to 
manifest their zeal agaist their false 
brethren,” that they would not wait 
for the result. ‘The ministers were 
therefore called before this tribunal, 
and questioned and cross-questioned 
as to their belief Mr. Pewee was 
asked, if he would allow “ Christ and 
the Father to be one God.” He replied 
that “if they would refer him to one 
text which said so, he would own it, 
but that he would subscribe to no 
test not expressed in Scripture lan- 
guage; that if they came and autho- 
ritatively required him to say that two 
and three make five, he would refuse 
to do so; that the days of bliud sub- 
mission were past, for God had roused 
a noble spirit in men (when least ex- 
pected), and that he would not basely 
sacrifice the liberty they were so 
bravely defending.” Mr. Hallett made 
a similar declaration. Mr. Withers 
offered Bishop Pearson's explanation 
of the Trinity, which was not accepted, 
Mr. Lavington roundly gave bis assent 
to the formulary required. The result 
was, that the Trustees though not 
unanimously) shut out the three mi- 
uisters from their « hapels. W hatever 
night be the opinion of the majority 
of the members, the trustees insisted 
on their right to the sole management 
of ecclesiastical affairs, and thus their 
anti-christian proceedings were con- 


summated.|| 





& Here too, a similar spirit was mani- 
fested: for though it was not possible to 
get a resolution passed (as was attempted) 
obliging all ministers to express their belvef 
in the Trinity in a form of words to be 
prescribe d, yet the majority did agree that 
a congregation may require @ minister to 
prove to them the soundness of his ortho- 
doxy. A great number of ministers pro- 


tested against this decision, 
| Mr. Withers afterwards assented to the 


first article of the Church of England, aad 
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In May 1719, the assembly again 
met. Sore of the violent party were 
for making new ceclarations., Mr. 
Peirce proposed that a fast should be 
appointed, and that a// should unite in 
prayer to the Divine Being to conduct 
them into the path of truth; that all 
animosities should cease, and that the 
subjects of dispute should be discussed 
in a frank and friendly manner. So 
reasonable a suggestion was as a matter 
of course rejected, During the meet- 
ing, Mr. George Jacomb applied to 
be ordained, but he was refused, be- 
cause he would not give his coufession 
of faith in any other than Scripture 
language, and in consequence, the fol- 
lowing singular record was proposed 
by the Moderator: “* Whereas Mr. Ja- 
comb, out of respect to the Seripture, 
has refused to declare his faith in other 
than Scripture words ; so the assembly, 
out of respect to the Scriptures, refuse 
to admit it.” One individual sail, that 
now-a-days Scripture was uot plain 
enough without explanation; and 
another hoped that God would restore 
the ministerial and magisterial power 
to punish heretics. During the as- 
sembly, Mr. Samuel Carkeet preached 
& most striking Sermon, in which he 
says, he came forth from “ unenvied, 
unmolested obscurity, to bear his 
testimony” against those encroaching 
anti-christian teachers, who presumed 
to erect their system as the standard of 
faith and holiness, excommunicating 
and anathematizing all who claimed 
for themselves “the liberty with which 
Christ had made them free.”’ 

But the orthodox had determined 
now to effect their object, aud in con- 
sequence, forty-five ministers signed a 
declaration, that they could not consent 
to the preaching of any candidate, or 
recommend any minister to a congre- 

gation, who would not profess his 
faith in the ‘Trinity; they say they 
heartily pity and pray for those who 
had fallen into dangerous errors, and 
warn their flocks aguinst them, inti- 
mating that their sole hope of tauture 
blessedness must depend on the sound- 
ness of their opinions, which, to 
preserve unshaken, they recommend 
should be undisturbed by restless 


inquisitiveness into the “ mysteries of 
religion.” 
Mr. Peirce subjoins, “ 
yoke sit easy on him! 
that! did not submit to 


May that good man’s 
I cannot yet repent 
the same.”’ 
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Let such men and such acts be for- 
gotten, while we record with honour- 
able mention the names of those distin. 
guished mintsters who, refusing to 
receive imposed creeds themselves, or 
to be instrumental in inposing creeds 
on others, signed a public protest 
against the proceedings of the a- 
sembly :— 

Joseph Hallett, 
Isaac Gilling,* 
James Peirce, 

John Cox,t 
Matthew Huddy,tf 
Roger Beadon, § 
Samuel! Carkeet, || 
Samuel Adams, 
Johu Varr, § 

Joseph Hallett, jun.** 





* Of Newton Abbott. He was deserted 
by his congregation, calumniated and in- 
sulted, for having asserted (to a brother 
minister, who preclaimed Mr. G.’s heresy) 
his belief in the subordination of Christ. 
Ou another occasion, he said “ he could 
not, and would not, believe the Trinity i 
Unity.” At the September assembly, he 
refused to make any declaration of faith. 

+ John Cox, of Kingsbridge, was re- 
quired by his congregation to subscribe to 
the Fifth and Sixth Answers of the Assem- 
bly’s Catechism: he refused, and was dis- 
missed. He was a man of exemplary 
virtue, to which his enemies themselves 
bore testimony. 

t Mr. Huddy would make no declaration 
at the meeting in September ; and i one 
of his Sermons he is said to have cautioned 
his hearers “ against giving too much 
henour to the Son.” ' . 

§ Mr. Peirce calls him “ honest ™- 
Beadon.”” He was afterwards ejected by 
his congregation at Budleigh, for denying 
the venuineness of 1 John v. 7. ; for refusing 
to teach the Assembly's Catechist ; 
for saying that the Son ts not m all eT 
equal to the Father. The western roan 
sitors acense him (p- 28 of ae 
of having been unsound in his faith. 
Note, pp. 580, 581. 

1 it. Carkeet resisted the nntbority 
the assembly in September, and would ma 
no confession of faith w reer she words 

@ Mr. Parr gave as his ¢ ee id give 0 
of Ephesians iv. 4—6, and wow yh oe 
other. The synod accused —s fethee * 

** Mr. Hallett succeeded "1722 He 
co-pastor with Mr. Peirce, rs the latter. 
published a ee ‘ ot 
Himself died in 1744, #t.%* 
his works are yet held im high enti 
He was a man-of uncommon ge® 
manners and integrity of heart, 
honoured with the friendship 
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James How, * 

John Force, 1 
Nathanie! Cock, } 
Thomas Hornbrook, 
George Jacomb 
John Starr, 

Joha lox, 

Mark Facy, 

Jotin Forse. 

The violent passions excited by this 
controversy may be judged of by the 
opprobrious language used by the 
orthodox against the Arians; such as 
“damuable heretics, thieves and rob- 
bers, damnable soul-poisoners, dragons 
and asps, and profane persecufors.’’)| 
Their adversaries answered them not 
by “excellency of speech,” and irre- 
sistible arguments, but. by handing 
them over to the insults of the mob, 


——- = 
Sienna —_——— 


pondence of many of the learned of his 
time, 

* Mr. How was not a believer in the 
Trinity, according to the statement of the 
inquisitors, 

+ Of Bovey. The Exeter Assembly 
endeavoured to procure his eyectment, but 
were baffled. He had a conference with 
the disaffected of his congregation, one of 
whom was honest enough to say, * though 
I take the Scriptures for information, I go 
further for confirmation.”’ On one occasion 
Mr. Force declared “he never believed in 
his life the Father, Soo and Holy Ghost to 
be one God ;"’ and again, when the neces- 
sity of an infinite satisfaction was urged, 
he replied, “ Infinite satisfaction is infinite 
nonsense ** 

} Of Bideford, was most slanderously 
and industriousiy vilified, and abandoned 
by many of his congregation, in conse- 
quence of his refusal to acknowledge the 
authority of the Western Synod; but the 
writer has heard hi» virtues proclaimed 
from lips (now still tn death’) whose 
praise Was no unenviable, no unenvied, 
honour. 

§ Mr, Jacomb’s account of the pro- 
ceedings of the assembly in connexion 
with himself, is a very interesiing pam- 
phiet. When they objected tu his proposal 
of making a declaration in Scripture lan- 
guage, that Arians and Socinians would 
quote Scripture, he quoted an interesting 
passage in Baxter's History: Some mi- 
histers endeavouring to draw up a list of 
the fundamentals of Christianity, Mr.Baxter 
made a more general proposal: they told him 
that a Papist or a Socinian might subscribe 
to his articles, and he answered, “ So much 
the better, and the fitter to be the matter 
of concord.” 

|| Innocent Vindicated, p. 17. 


making them the subjects of scurrilous 

ballads and drunken songs. In the 

very streets they were attacked by 
the brutal ano the base, anc there and 

thus * judicious!» confuted.” 4 

db Bs 
— 

Dr. Waiker on the Legality of the 
Affirmation of the People called 
Quacers. 

Bond Court, Walbrook, 13, 8th. 1817. 

hrireap! 

HOM thy giving, from time to 

time, so much place in the Re- 
pository to the consideration of the 
sect called Quakers, who, by the sim- 
pieity of their fundamental dogma 
juuward heht) must always, consist- 
ently therewith, of necessity be Uni- 
tavians, | am induced to address to 
thee thi: paper. 

In considering the condition of the 
Quakers not associated with their 
brethren under the creanization of 
friends, overseers, elders, winisters and 
clerks, | heave thought their lot often 
to resemble that of the Hindoo who 
has lost casi, who, deserted by his 
family and friends, can only console 
himself with the assurance that the 
Supreme Being “causeth his sun to 
shine” on the tent of the outcast, 
Their peculiar principles sometimes 
prevent their neighbours from uniting 
with them in some of the most impor- 
tant concerns of human life; and they 
are estranged from their fellow-pro- 
fessors. But, what | at present wish 
to offer to the consideration of thy 
readers, which include both these de- 
scriptions of Quakers, is the matter of 
giving legal evidence. 1 have con- 
versed of late with: some of both these 
descriptions of Quakers, ou the subject 
of their affirmation beimg equivalent 
to an oath im our courts, in cases not 
criminat; and both entertain the idea 
that the law makes no distinction 
between them; that this was esta- 
blished by the Judye, Lord Mansfield 

in a case where counsel attempted to 

invalidate the testimony of a Quaker, 
because of bis being not associated), 
in his observing that the law, in re- 
counrming the people called favakers, 
knew sothing of them as a body, 
socicis, or meeting, that he therefore 
must abide only by the profession of 
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@ Mr. Peirce’s Animadversions, p. 31 
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the evidence; he knew no other cri- 
terion of his being a Quaker than that 
of his own profession. 

But does every judge and every 
magistrate so interpret the law of the 
land, with regard to the people called 
Quakers? I meddle not with the 
Unitas Fratrum, or people called Mo- 
raviaus, who alsu are favoured, in their 
religious scruples, against the taking of 
an oath. 

1 knew an Ex-quaker in Dublin 
subpeensed as an evidence; the coun- 
sellor, Curran, (what is it that coun- 
seliors may not be feed to do?) called 
out in court, “ Hand him the book.” 
“1 ama Quaker—cannot take an oath.” 
“You a Quaker, Sir! Pray do you 
attend their meetings of discipline?” 
“No.” “Do they receive your col- 
lections*” *‘* No.” “ What were you 
disowned for?” “1 have no objection 
totell that. [married my wife without 
consulting my friends.” “ My Lord! 
here is aman whom the Quakers have 
turned out for a breach of their laws, 
and yet he claims the privilege of 
giving only his affirmation as a Qua- 
ker.” “1 appeal to the court,” said 
the Quaker, “I avow myself not 
in membership with the society of 
Friends, but hold myself liable to all 
the pains and penalties incurred by 
taking a false oath, if | affirm what is 
untrue.” “Let his affirmation be 
taken,” said the judge. 

Being once subpeenaed myself, in 
that city, | took the Act of Parliament 
in that behalf in my pocket. In Ire- 
land it is required that such evidence 
shall solemnly, sincerely and truly de- 
clare, that he is and has been of the 
profession of the people called Quakers 
for a year and a day: | proposed to 
myself to make the declaration; but 
Was not called upon for my testimouy. 
But it has happened to me since, in 
this city, that on a trial which was to 
determine (the decision by show of 
hands) on some pomts of professional 
competency consequently on my bread, 
on the whole shape, probably ,of my 
future life, one of the company called 
a public friend (Quaker speaker = 
man skilled in the law, publicly de- 
clared I was no Quake r, whereby the 
number of hands in my favour was 
diminished ; though stili, happily for 
me (unheard), constituting the majo- 
rity. Acknowledged in his society as 
# minister, | hold him as completely 





ordained as any minister of Oxford, or 
Geneva; as fully consecrated as the 
Pontiff of Rome. 1 will say more: 
though I acknowledge not any man to 
be the Reverend; yet, | acknowledge 
it would be a breach of charity to 
assert that I may not sometimes have 
had reason to believe him the revereut 
Richard Phillips. I mean on the oe- 
casions of his changing his attitude 
and uncovering his head, on his letting 
Ais voice be heard aloud in meeting. 
Now, if an acknowledged minister of 
the Quakers of London could make so 
public a declaration that | was no 
Quaker, while |, mistaken man, in 
different countries abroad, on being 
interrogated on the subject of my 
Quakerian peculiarities, have always 
declared myself a Quaker, what might 
I not expect from the forensic acumen 
of the gentlemen of the long robe at 
Westminster Hall? Being lately sub- 
peenaed to the Court of King’s Bench, 
there, as an evidence on behalf of the 
Defendant, I had intended appealing, 
in limine, to the judge, on the validity 
of my evidence, and to have utterly 
withholden it, if he withheld his ex- 
planation, as completely as if his de- 
cision had accorded with the notrons 
of Richard Phillips, and not with those 
of Lord Mansfield, or of his brother 
ov the Bench in Ireland. The Plain 
tiffs, however, withdrew the cause, 
aud my evidence was consequently 
not required. 

Will, then, any of thy readers, 
Quaker or other, inform me what 
the law in the case of giving evidence, 
of a man professing himself a Quaker, 
but not being formally in any religious 
society of his fellow- professors ° | am 
apprehensive the question will om be 
casily answered. In the answers 
have yet obtained from Friends, | 
cannot come at any certainty ; and, - 
thus soliciting further information, 
will suppose, by way of a 
a case of considerable complexity, 
of the greatest difficulty. 

The legitimate children of the eg” 
bers of the society of Friends art, 
later times, members by inheritance. 
It is not necessary for them to 
any confession of faith Lye awrite in 
young couple in this phe = the 
their resignation, 45 
society, on behalf of themselves 0 
their children. The meeting but 
the resignation of the pet 
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retain the children in membership. 
If these children, unchristened, arrive 
at mature age, avd be subpeenaed as 
evidence, in what form is their testi- 
mony to be taken? They generally, 
perhaps, make no profession of Qua- 
kerism. Is the book of the Evange- 
lists handed to them? They never 
were baptized after the example of 
Jesus and the other primitive Chris- 
tians. They were not christened, or 
sprinakied, like the babies of those 
Christiaus who have rejected baptism 
and adopted rantism. But they may 
say we are Quakers, and bring twenty 
Quakers, who pay scot and lot, to 
satisfy the court. Ce n'est pas l'em- 
barras. Their affirmation will be re- 
ceived. The following is the supposed 
case: These said Quakers by inherit- 
ance, like others of the samedescription, 
beaux or belles of the fashion of the 
day, who help to make up the out- 
wardly motley assembly, called a 
meeting of worship, may have ab- 
sented themselves from such meetings 
of worship a certain number of times 
in succession (par parenthese, they 
may stay away as long as they please 
from meetings of business, where all 
the affairs of their society are tran- 
sacted, and where attendance might, 
with some sort of decency, have been 
required), they may have been united 
i” marriage by a priest, or they may 
have pe him tithes ; ov any of which 
cousiderations they may have been 
disowned to-day by the society. To- 
morrow they appear in court, on a 
wages. Yesterday they were ac- 
ited Quakers; their affirmation 
would have been received. Now 
Richard Phillips might, perhaps, at- 
tempt to prevent their affirmation from 
being received: be might say they are 
ho Quakers. Perhaps, however, the 
judge might have reason to conclude 
that they were, bond fide, Quakers, 
however little appearance of the sect 
might appear about their persons. 
The kissing of a book they might con- 
ra piece of idolatry, ‘This would be 
Quakerism. Not being the original 
record, they might doubt the accu- 
Facy of the transcription; must doubt 
€ accuracy of the translation of the 
ned priests who interpreted it to 
the modern nations, tongues, &c. who 
ROW receive it; would not dare to say 
“It is the truth.” This would be 
With all their gaiety 


and levity of appearance, the chari- 
table conclusion of the judge would 
be correct: but if the judge were in 
opposition to them, to prove as dog- 
matical, or as positive, as Richard 
Phillips; if he were to conclude they 
are no Quakers; would the litigant 
parties in the case, would the cause of 


justice be deprived of their evidence ? 


Would they be still further degraded 
by the laws of their country than they 
were while in membership with the 
association of their sect, whose testi- 
mouy in criminal cases is of no avail? 
Voila la question. 
J.W. 
Ee 
SiR, Aug. 9, 1817. 
HAVE met with a MS. almost 90 
years old, an extract from which 
will display the variety of conjectures, 
drawn from the prophecies, which, 
according to a common remark, were 
not designed to make their readers 
prophets. 

The MS. is dated May the 8th, 
1728, and is entitled, “ Mr. Bedford's 
Computation of Prophetic Scriptures, 
guessing at ‘Times of Fulfilment of, or 
a probable Conjecture of the same,” 
This Computation extends to “ Anno 
Christi, 8014, or thereabouts,” when 
the rapt Covjecturer sees “ errors, im- 
moralities and disturbances arise, and 
those other particulars which are men- 
tioned as forerunners of the end of the 
world.” I shall confine my quotations 
to the Conjecturer’s expectations re- 
specting the period, which has now 


passed, from the date of the MS. 1 , 


omit the profusion of texts which, as 
appears by the events, he so inaccu- 
rately expounded. 

“1729. This year are terrible battles, 
with much effusion of blood; all Eu- 
rope in confusion, and dismal appre- 
hensions. One of the ten kingdoms 
falls, and a reformation from Popery 
immediately follows, which is the 
fatal blow to the Antichristian hier- 
archy. 

“1730. The first vial is poured out 
upon the enemies of the Church of 
God. Germany is reformed, not with 
much effusion of blood, but by a dis- 
covery of vile practices of the 
Church. 

“1731. The second vial is poured 
out. Spain is reformed with much 
effusion of blood, and probably by a 
revolution in those kingdoms. 
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388 
“1733. The fourth vial is poured 
out. An utter end is put to the Papal 


hierarchy, of all sorts. Many towns 
in Italy ere burnt with fire, and Rome 
herself is leveiled with the ground. 

“1734. Allthe potentates in Europe 
throw off the Popish yoke. 

“1735. Now Luurope begins tuenjoy 
a perfect and general peace; being 
the happy consequeace of the destruc- 
tion of Antichrist, and settling the 
kingdom of Christ in these parts. 

“1748. The fifth vial is poured out. 
The Turkish empire is now afflicted 
with many and great calamities. 

“1759. ‘The idolatry of the Church 
of Rome being now removed, which 
was the great stumbling block that 
prejudiced others against Christianity, 
the Jews are now converted, and, 
assisted by the European Powers, 
recover the land of Canaan from the 
Turks, and are settled there. The 
Jews being now settled in the land of 
Canaan, place the several tribes in 
their order. They rebuild the city of 
Jerusalem, and a famous chureh for 
the worship of God, 

“1778. The sixth vial is poured out 
upon the Turkish empire. ‘The Ma- 
hometan superstition seems to decline. 
Three other vile and abominable he- 
resies arise in that empire. These all 
encourage the Turks to make war 
with the Jews, and have frequent 
skirmishes; but the Turks are always 
beaten. 

“1804. The seventh vial is poured 
out. The Turks bring their whole 
army against the Jews, and are most 
terribly beaten. ‘Their empire is torn 
in pieces with wars and devastations, 
and bombarding of towns. It is di- 
vided into three kingdoms, and after 
that into six, and many kingdoms 
revolt entirely from them; so that 
their whole power is broken. Here is 
now a glorious stale of the Jews, as 
converted to the Christian faith, and 
professing the true religion, and other 
countries continually coming into the 
same religion.” 

There is no mark on the MS. of its 
having been copied from a printed 
book, which may have been the case ; 
nor any account besides the name of 
the Conjecturer, whose fancy favoured 
— with this vision through the ivory 

e. 


J.W. T. 
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Dr. Carpenter's Remarks on Dr, 
Stock's Letter. 
[Dr. Stock’s Letter, given pp. 48! 
—484, was copied into The Bristol 
Mirror, & newspaper: in the same 
publication of the 27th ult, appeared 
the foilowing letter by Dr. Carpenter, 
which we extract. We cannot help 
observing, that Dr. Stock’s change of 
religion and tis letter have been mag: 
uitied by his new friends into ridi- 
culous importance. Intelligent Cab 
vinists must, we should think, be 
disgusted at the hubbub raised by this 
conversion, as if it gave the party 
something new in a man of education 
and respectable talents. In fact, we 
know that this ‘Sentiment has been 
strongly felt by persons who are dis- 
tinguished amongst the Calvinists for 
the excellence of their understanding 
and character. We need not say that 
Dr. Stock must be the first to feel 
shame, at being used as an tstrument 
to throw new reproaches upon those 
whom vulgar bigotry misnames “ So- 
cinians.”’ Ep. } 
To the Editor of the Bristol Mirror. 
Great ¢ reorge-street, 
Sir, Sept. 18, 1817. 
N your last paper you inserted Dr. 
Stock’s letter to the Rev. John 
Rowe, with the introductory letter of 
the person who communicated it to the 
New Evangelical Magazine of this 
month. As Dr. Stock’s letter ts now, 
for the first time, submitted to the 
Bristol public, I request the insertion 
of the following observations. 
The anonymous writer is widely 
mistaken, if he imagine that the letter 
had been “ confined to the private 
circle of the Doctor's friends.” Copies 
of it had, long before, been han 
about in distant parts of the kingdom. 
It had been shewn, with triumphant 
exultation, to the advocates of “i 
former opinions: it had been al 
lated by their opponents, to streng 
the faith of the cara or to reca 
yse who had wandered. 
ie Mock too well understands 
nature of evidence, to imagine that - 
letter assigns a single reason We 
another should follow his exa™pr 
Those who have so much ext 4 
and have recently given it a speck* 
. ann, ned taste cal 
celebrity, which his refinee ' 
not relish, any more —_ me ; det 
can approve, shew that © h is to be 
the question as one whic 
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determined by authority, and not by 
the sober appeal to men's understand- 
ings, exercised under a serious sense 
of responsibility, and a sincere desire 
to learn the truth as it is in Jesus. 
We think the contrary. If Dr. Stock 
had been followed by all whose feel- 
ings lead their judgment, it would not 
have affected the foundation on which 
his former opinions rest; it would not 
have weakened the conviction which 
had been formed by a calm and serious 
investigation of the seriptural  evi- 
dence for and against them. 

When Dr. Stock’s change was an- 
nounced to the public, it was the lan- 
guage of many, “ Dr. Stock become 
a Trinitarian! why this is decisive.” 
And the greatest triumph was mani- 
fested, vs though the whole edifice of 
Unitariauism were shaken to its foun- 
dation; and the most sanguine expec- 
tations were expressed, that numbers 
would follow his example. [| should 
have felt no surprise, if others had 
followed his example, not, however, 
from that class who have formed their 
opinions for themselves, upon scrip- 
tural evidence, but from those who 
received Unitarianism upon the au- 
thority of others, or merely because 
they thought it rational, from those 
whom fashion or wordly motives 
would influence in any question, or 
whose weak minds sunk under the 
opprobrium so unjustly attached to 
the avowed Unitarian, and the de- 
hunciations of eternal perdition, which 
$0 often supply the place of argument. 

To many, | doubt not, the change 
was a theme of simple sacred joy and 
devout thanksyiving, that one soul had 
been rescued from sentiments which, 
through ignorance, they dreaded more 
than sin itself. And others, who felt 
& strong confidence in the truth of 
their orthodoxy, and had witnessed, 
With deep sorrow, the number of in- 
stances in which the same confidence 
had fallen .before examination and 
evidence, would naturally have their 
feelings cheered, and their convictions 
mvigorated, by perceiving the retro- 
grade course run by a man of un- 
doubted integrity,and piety, and emi- 
nent for talents and literature. But 

€ very circumstance which so much 
rused, should have damped their ex- 
ultation, Jt was but one. Talents not 
luferior to his own, the love of truth 
& pure, acquirements as varied, and 
VOL. XIF. ia 





character as unsullied, are possessed 
by many whose convictions of the 
truth of Unitarianism have been 
strengthened by the repeated examina- 
tion of opposing evidence: and from 
among those respected individuals, 
who, by the study of their English 
Bible alone, and by comparing Scrip- 
ture with Scripture, spedtais arrived 
at the firm belief and steady avowal of 
the great principles of Unitarianism, 
(and the number of such is considera- 
ble, increasing and encouraging,) I 
know not a single instance of the 
change which Dr. Stock has made. 

When it happens that men who 
have patiently examined the subject, 
on both sides, for themselves, (em- 
ploying all the light afforded them by 
others, but submitting their under- 
standing to the authority of nothing 
but revealed truth,) aud who, after 
many a painful struggle with early 
impressions, attachments and interests, 
have formed a serious conviction that 
Unitarianism is the doctrine of the 
gospel,—when it happens that such 
men again return to their former opi- 
nions, then may it stagger, or at least 
perplex, the advocate for Unitarianism, 
and Jead him to pause, and reconsider 
before he takes another step in the 
service to which he believed Christian 
duty had called him. 

But Dr. Stock was not one of these. 
| want no other proof of my assertion 
than his own letter. I do not refer 
to its total deficiency in argument; 
because, though its admirers think 
otherwise, its intelligent author well 
knows that it neither contains, nor 
was designed to contain, any. [tis 
the history of a peculiar mental process, 
which is chiefly extraordinary, be- 
cause the subject of it is a man of 
intellectual attainments and culture. 
And that history clearly developes two 
facts. The one is, that Dr. Stock 
had never calmly and fully examined 
for himself the arguments against Uni- 
tarianism, nor fairly appreciated their 
weight, in opposition to the innume- 
rable passages by whiclr its grand 
principles are supported. The other 
is, that when doubts were produced 
by the affectionate perseverance of 
Mr. Vernon, he dwelt upon them 
with restless earnestness ; that he pur- 
sued the subject with intense eager- 
ness, and under the influence of 
strongly excited feeling ; and that, in 
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the course of a very few weeks, while 
in a state of mind utterly unsuited to 
the calm exercise of the understanding, 
he came to an unhesitating conviction, 
that instead of the essential, unpur- 
chased mercy of God in Christ Jesus, 
he was henceforth to rest his hopes of 
acceptance ou the death of Christ, as 
the procuring cause of salvation; that 
uistead of regarding the Father as the 
only true God, he was to consider 
Jesus Christ, whom he has sent, as 
himself truly and properly God; that 
iustead of paying religious worship to 
the Father only, and yielding [lim 
aloue the tribute of Supreme love, he 
was henceforward to have ‘Three “u- 
preme Objects of adoration, thanks- 
giving and prayer. 


And it is to be observed, that this | 


momentous decision was formed w ith- 
out his once conversing with those 
with whom he had been accustoumed 
to converse freely, and who, he must 
know, would use no means but argu- 
ment to prevent his change: it was 
formed in circumstances, in which, as 
amedical man, he would have recom- 
mended another, if possible, to suspend 
his judgment: it was formed with 
extreme rapidity, and it was com- 
nuimicated to the world with a preci- 
pitaucy which seemed to say, that the 
desperate step must be made at once, 
or he should relapse. 

Nor can | forbear to express my 
surprise, that one who, in the search 
after Christian truth, perused the im- 
posing assertions and eloquent de- 
clamation of Wardlaw, should have 
neglected the close and solid argu- 
ments of Yates in reply. Some of 
Mr. Wardlaw’s friends, I have heard, 
have advised him to relinquish the 
contest; and Lam of opinion that thes 
are his wisest. 

If Dr. Stock’s recollection told him 
that fluctuation marked his religious 
lustory, experience and his knowledge 
of human nature should have taught 
him to suspend his decision, till it had 
stood the test of a calmer and more 
judicious investigation, afler his fvel- 
ings had become tranquillized, aud his 
powers of discrimination had acquired 
their usual vigour, 

Should [ be asked, if I expect that 
Dr. Stock will ever return to his 
former sentiments, | ausw er, not if he 
places religion in excitement, rather 
than ip steady affection and principle; 


Ye 
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not if he makes feeling the test of 
truth, rather than argument; not, in 
short, while he believes himself under 
the special guidance of Divine illwwi. 
nation. If that belief continue, and 
as long as it continues, he has but one 
course to pursue ; and while so many 
contribute all they can, to keep him 
steady to his new doctrines, and to 
feed the flames of enthusiasm, he will 
not be likely to follow that resplendent, 
but less glaring light, by which he 
would discern, that the spirit of truth 
cannot contradict itself, aud that this 
has plainly taught, that destdes Jeho- 
rah there is no God, and that the Father 
as the only true God. 

I do not presume to set bounds to 
the agency or influence of God. | 
believe that the Father of our spirits 
does atiord aid to his frail children, in 
wass which philosophy cannot yet 
explain, to strengthen, to console and 
to guide: but | kuow no proof that 
he at present communicates truth by 
any supernatural means. | am sure, 
at any rate, that we havea right, and 
that it isour duty, to “try the spirits; 
and | feel a firm conviction that that 
spirit is not of God, which contradicts 
the plainest principles of common 
sense, and the plainest declarations of 
Scripture. What internal feelings can 
be allowed as a just ground for cov- 
viction that Jesus Christ is God Su- 
preme, when his own words are, 
“The Father is greater than I, and 
when he exclusively speaks of him, 1 
the solemn act of prayer, as “ The 
only true God" ? 

«“ But after all (it will be said) you 
regret the loss of him.” Certainly Ye 
do ; but not because we cannot 0 
Without him. His steady attencanee 
on the duties of public worship, ape 
the still more uniting ordinance of 

Pawtast, fession,—his ardour ¢ 
Christian profession, . al 
feeling, contributing to cherish jo 
in others,—his devout and yor 
character, as well as his apigereere® 
attainments,—made him a va _— 
member of the congregation nore 
which be had been for many }© 

 s ance to it 
connected. But his importane ated’ 
prosperity has been vastly ie do 
not by himself, for he woul! 
it; but by those who wildly ve death 
that his change would be the ‘ity at 
blow to Unitarianism, in this © 
least. ‘To the welfare of the ‘ei 
gation asa body, various indi 
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who have not his claims to the public 
notice, have contributed much more 
than he: and as to his importance to 
the cause of Unitarianism, I do not 
learn that he took any active share in 
the measures designed specifically to 
promote it. His change will prove 
more beneficial to Unitariavism than 
his previous services. I[t will lead, as 
it has led many, to inquire and to 
think: aud all we ask is, that the 
serious inquirer will give our cause a 
fiir hearing. Among the many who 
are afraid to hear, to read or to think, 
we do not expect success. 

[ do myself individually regret his 
change. ‘The little personal iuter- 
course I had with him, and what I 
knew of him from other sources, led 
me to believe that [ should find in 
him a friend to value and to love: our 
pursuits would, in many respects, have 
been similar; and our great objects, 
in more: our love of truth would 
have led us in the same direction; 
and it would have been cheering, in 
the duties of my profession, to have 
had his co-operation. But it should 
be stated, that he was not the official 
organ of the Lewin's-Mead Society in 
their different communications with 
me. He took, indeed, an active share 
m the business of the congregation at 
that period, far beyond what the state 
of his mind fully authorized ; and he 
composed the letter of invitation to 
me, (in which he says, “ our city has 
been designated by an eminent writer, 
as the nursery and hot-bed of E:nglish 
fanaticism ; and the particular senti- 
ments which distinguish us as a reli- 
gious community have to encounter a 
proportionate degree of misrepresen- 
tation and obloquy :’)} but I was little 
acquainted with his share in those 

roceedings till after his change ; and 

had no direct communication with 
him whatever. 

I regret that change; and believing 
that it was from truth to error, I 
regret it on his own account. If, 
however, in its immediate or remote 
influence, it should be the means of 
bending his heart and life, more and 
more, tou the obedience and imitation 
of Christ, then it must be well with 


him. 
L. CARPENTER. 


a 


Sir, July 10th, 1817. 
, ie inserted in your last volume, 
BE (p.220) my letter on Sir Isaac 
Newtou's “ Historical Account," im 
which | ventured to regret his cauti- 
ous avoidance of any direct declara- 
tion on the subject of the ‘Trinity. 1 
have since observed that Mr. Lindsey 
had found that great man’s “ prodiyi- 
ous reserve,” as he terms it, “ as- 
cribed to a blameable timidity and 
fear of persecution,” by “ the ano- 
nymous author of a pamphlet of some 
repute,” entitled Cawa Det contra 
Novatores, 1748, pp. 31, 58. 

“The author,” adds Mr. Lindsey, 
“ having mentioned Mr. Emlyn's suf- 
ferings, proceeds to say, this perse- 
cuting spirit ‘kept in awe and si- 
lenced some extraordinary persons 
amongst us, Sir Peter King, Sir Joseph 
Jekyll, and the greatest man of the 
age and glory of the British nation, | 
mean—the renowned Sir Isaac New- 
ton. After which he points to Sir 
Isaac's then unpublished discourse or 
dissertation upon the pretended text 
of 1 John v. 7, 8, as an instance of 
of this excessive caution.” Historical 
View, pp. 402, 403. 

At the close of my letter I con- 
jectured that Sir Isaac Newton's two 
tracts were probably written about 
the time of the Revolution. That event, 
while it brought reliefto the inpugners 
of established rites and ceremonies, 
was followed by the indulgence of a 
persecuting spirit against those who 
disputed the Haith by law established. 
Thus the Bill of Rights, to all free 
inquirers in religion, whether Chris- 
tians or Unbelievers, became, what a 
celebrated republican once described 
it, on another account, “a Bill of 
Wrongs and Tusults.” The sufferers 
from Protestant persecution, during 
those falsely vaunted days of personal 
freedom, will, | am serenaded be 
found, on inquiry, to have been far 
more numerous than has been gene- 


rally suspected. 
N.L.T. 


— 

Sir, Aug. 12th, 1817. 
ie the elegant and comprehensive 
Summary of the Evidences for the 
Christian Revelation, by the Rev. Mr. 
Belsham, the following sentence oc- 
curs in the first discourse :—“ The 


utmost which the generality of sober 
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and rational inquirers can expect, is 
to attain a faith, not perhaps wholly 
unmixed with doubt, and a hope, not 
eiitirely unclouded with fear.” With 
this opinion | perfectly accord. But 
I woukl beg leave to ask, whence 
arises this doubt? The fear requires 
no explanation, If the evidences of 
Christianity are so strong, particularly 
the direct historical ones; if “ it is self- 
evideut, that the writers" of the Books 
of the New Testament “ could not be 
themselves deceived,” if “ they were 
not deceivers ;" and if “ it follows, that 
their testimony must be true, and 
that the Christian religion is of divine 
original, our faith,” instead of having 
the smallest alloy of doubt, should be 
pure, 

We have not any doubt of the facts 
recorded by Cesar, or by Tacitus, 
and yet the evidences for these facts 
are less powerful, we are told, than for 
those of the Christian revelation. 
Whence then, | again beg leave to 
ask, arises this doubt? Why, in the 
words of an infidel historian, does “a 


lateut and involuntary scepticism 
adhere to the most pious minds?” 
SCEPTICUS., 
a 
Aug. 22nd, 1817. 
Sir, 


Sieve following passage is part of 
the celebrated Prebyterian Mr. 
Edmund Calamy’s speech, at Guild- 
hall, Oct. 6th, 1648, “in order to 
the persuading the City unto a liberal 
coutribution towards bringing in the 
Scots in order to the preservation of 
the Gospel, as he several times expres- 
seth himself, in that speech.” It will 
serve to shew that the Presbyterian 
Priests, lent the influence of their re- 
ligious character as readily as the 
Episcopalian, to the objects of their 
political party :-— 

“ Let me tell you, if ever, gentle- 
men, you might use this speech, O 
happy penny! you may use it now, 
happy money! that will purchase my 
gospel; happy money that will pur- 
chase my religion, and purchase a 
reformation to my posterity. O happy 
mouey! and blessed be God that | 
haye it to lend.” 

The speech was probably delivered 
from the hustings at Guildhall, to the 
Livery, in a common-hal]; and Mr. 

alamy was, no doubt, appointed 





Calamy's Speech.—Reflection of Mr. Fox's. 


from his extraordinary popularity: ig 
the City. It was at a remarkable 
time, ouly a few days after the Pay. 
liament, the Assembly and the Scotch 
Commissioners had taken the covenant, 
being prepared, as Whitlock says, 
by one prayer of au hour's length, | 
copy the passage above from “ The 
Modern Pleas of ¢ ‘omprehension,” &c. 
1675, 18mo,. p. 139. Dr. Calamy the 
historia: bad seen that book, for, iu 
his Account, 2d Ed. 1713, p. 6, he 
quotes and controverts a passage in it, 
respecting his Ccraudfather’s inclina- 
tion to conform, Lut vever mentions 
the apostrophe to the happy penny. 
His silence is a sufticieut confirmation 
of this anonymous euthor, whose 
chief objects appear to have been to 
examine the Presbyterians’ professed 
attachment to the Crown, aud to op 
pose their toleration by the arguments 
which their own writings and their 
practices, in the short day of their 
power, had so amply supplied. 

HiIsSTORICUS, 

a — 
Aug. 18th, 1817. 
Sir, 
y' Y)UR Correspondent, Mr. Fox, in 
his reply to “ Av Old Unitarian," 

(p- 333) bas rather glanced at the cou- 
duct of those among his fellow-w orship- 
ers who lend their support to Calvinistic 
Missions. I have some doubts with 
regard to the soundness of his objec- 
tion, as matters at present stand ; and 
should be heartily glad to have his 
answer to one or two queries on the 
subject. Having lately been applied 
to by a Calvinist, to add my mite 
towards promoting the progress of the 
Church Missionary Society (wh 
circumstance has brought the niaiter 
rather nearer home perhaps than betore» 
I have been somewhat puzzled respect- 
ing the mode of conduct best to 
pursued. If it be a certain fact that 
Calvinistic Missionaries have greatly 
promoted the circulation of the Scrip: 
tures in foreign districts, does # not 
become av Unitarian Christian to aI 
port them? 1 think it does; * 
also think that the assistance give? 
Unitarians to Calvinists and Chure®- 
nen, on such occasions, W! it 
service to their cause in two Way’ 
will evince to the world their 


f read of the Gospel eve 
or the sp 0 they regard 


under circumstances which 
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as unfavourable to its progress: and it 
may, in time, spur on some of the 
more zealous of the community, who 
take umbrage at this junction of Uni- 
tarians and ‘Trinitarians, to the at- 
tempting something similarthemselves. 
if Mr. Fox, Mr. Wright, or Mr. Asp- 
land, are inclined to venture into Ice- 
land, where, in one district, the parish 
of Hof, contaming 400 souls, but one 
person is to be found above six years 
old unable to read the Scriptures, and 
where, by the bye, till a Calvinistie 
Missionary, Mr. tlendersou,* went 
amonzst them, very few copies of the 
Scriptures were to be found; 1 shall 
be very happy to subscribe to this 
inission rather than to one undertaken 
by Calvinists. Tull then, Lam doubtful 
whether we ought to be contented 
with doing nothing towards promoting 
the circulation of the Seriptures in 
foreign parts, even although we are 
obliged to make Calvinists the instru- 
ments of our bounty. In no powt are 
Unitarians more open to attack than 
in their indifference, or at least, want 
of activity, in spreading the blessings 
of the gospel among those who now 
“sit in darkness." They have only 
arguments with which to answer those 
who contend that there is nothing in 
Unitarianism calculated to turn the 
idolater from his errors: they have 
ho facts to produce. Let them take 
a Calvinist to a Unitarian colony, 
where, in the midst of heathen su- 
perstition, this Christianit, his been 
planted with good effict; and more, 
a thousand times more effect will be 
produced than can be gamed by our 
pulpit warfare at home. T. 
——— 
Rus in Urbe, Ang. 24th, 1817. 

Sir, 

AM apprehensive that your readers, 

such especially as converse with our 
earlier biographers and anualists, have 
not attended so much as they ought 
to have done, to an excellent proposal, 
made several months ago, for rendering 
your work a repository of documents 
and authorities, which may gredually 
accumulate, till they serve to furvish, 
if not to form, some future historian 
of Anti-Trinitarians, in this aud the 
Sister Island, tracing them from the 


eee 





* Vide Twelfth Report of the British 
aod Foreign Bible Society, p. 202. 





indistinct notices at the wra of the 
Reformation, to the fuller narratives 
of modern times. 

‘That | may, however, attempt some- 
thing more than complaiat, | offer the 
following communications, hoping you 


will receive such from a variety of 


quarters. [begin with writers against 
the Anti-Trinitarians, whose names 
have occurred, ov looking over the first 
volume of Wood's Athen@ Orontenses, 
ied. 1601, for a more general purpose. 

No. 142, p. 105. “ Bartholomew 
Traheron, Library-keeper to Edw.V 1. 
who conferred the deanery of Chi 
chester on him, about 1551. When 
Q. Mary came to the crown, he 
went into Germany—coutinued there 
till her death; and then returning, 
was restored to what he had lost. 
Among many things, he wrote 

“ Exposition of a Part of St, John's 
Gospel, made in sundry Readings in 
the English Congregatiou, against the 
Arians. Printed the second time in 
1558. Svo. The readings were ten, 
and they were performed in the English 
congregation beyond the sea.” 5, Tra- 
heron was living in 1562, 

No. 152, p. 115. * John Pullayne, 
a Yorkshireman born, was educated 
in New Co lege. When Q. Mary came 
to the crowa, he was forced beyond 
the seas to Geneva, but returned wheu 
Q. Elizabeth was in the regal throne, 
and had the Archdeaconry of Col- 
chester bestowed on him. He hath 
written, 

“Tract against the Arians;" and 
translated into Buglish verse “The Ee- 
clesiastes of Solomon ;" “ History of 
Susannah; “ Elistory of Judith;” 
“ tlistory of Hester," “ Testament of 
the T'welve Patriarchs.” He died in 
1565. 

No. 161, p. 120, “ William Turner, 
a noted and forward theologist and 
physician of his time, was born at 
Morpeth ;—educated in Cambridge, 
in T'rivicls, and afterwards for a time 
in the study of medicine. While he 
was a young man, be went, unsent for, 
through many parts of the nation, 
and preached the word of God, not 
only in towns aad villeges, but also in 
cities. In his rambies, he settled for 
a time at Oxford. Following his old 
trade of preaching without a call, he 
was imprisoned, aud kept in close du- 
rance for a considerable time. At 
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length being let loose, and banished, 
he travelled into Italy, and at Ferrara 
he was made a Doctor of Physic. In 
the latter end of K. Henry VIII. he 
lived at Colognu, and other places 
in Germany.—Returning, when Kk. 
edward VI. reigned,” besides a pre- 
beudship from the Archbishopof York, 
he had “a canonry of Windsor and 
the deanery of Wells” given him by 
the hing. About which time, he was 
incorporated “ Doctor of Physic” at 
Oxford. ‘He procured a licence to 
read and to preach, as many laymen 
did that were scholars ; practised his 
faculty among the nobility and gentry, 
and became physiciun to Edward, 
Duke of Somerset, Lord Protector. 
After Q. Mary came to the crown, he 
went mto Germany, with several 
Linglish theologists, thence to Rome, 
and afterwards, for a time, settled at 
Basil, But when Q. Elizabeth sue- 
ceeded, he returned, and was restored 
to his deanery.” Besides several pieces, 
against the Roman Catholics, he pub- 
lished 

“A Preservative or Triacle against 
the Poison of Pelagius, lately renewed, 
and stirred up again, by the furious 
sect ofthe Anabaptists, london, 1551,” 
l2mo. which book being dedicated to 
Hlugh Latimer, was ushered into the 
world by several copies of Latin and 
English verses set before and at the 
end of it, made by Nich. Cirimoald, of 
Merton College; ‘Thomas Norton, of 
Sharpenhoe; Randal Hark ston, or 
Huddleston; and Thomas Soame, a 
preacher. 

Though Pelagins does not appear to 
have impugned the Trinity; yet, it 
can scarcely be doubted that Anabap- 
tists, in 1551, accused of Pelagianism, 
werealso Anti-Trinitarians. Dr. Turner 
Wrote several pieces, more in the way 
of his medical profession ; one entitled 
“ Of the Nature and Virtue of 'Triacle.” 
By this double use of Triacle, he was 
not unhke Bishop Berkeley, who re- 
commended, even in the same pam- 

hlet, tar-water and the Trinity. Dr. 
urver died in 1568. ’ 

No. 629, p. 512. “ Alexander Gill, 
born in Lincolnshire, 1504, admitted 
scholar of Corp. Christ. Coll. 1583. 
In 1590, left the College and became 
an iustructor of youth,” probably “ in 
the city of Norwich, where he lived 
1597, and then wrote his treatise of 


the Trinity. In 1608 he beéame the 
chief master of St. Paul's school, was 
esteemed a noted Latinist, critic and 
divine. His works are 

“ ‘Treatise concerning the Trinity 
in Unity of the Deity. Lond. 160}, 
8vo. written to Thomas Manuering, 
an Anabaptist, who denied that Jess 
is very God of very God. 

“ sacred Philosophy of Holy Scrip- 
ture, or a Commentary on the Creed, 

Lond. 1635, fol. At the end of which 
is printed, also, his Treatise of the 
Trinity, before-meutioned. He died 
17th Nov. 1635." Dr. Knight men- 
tions Gill among the masters of St 
Paul's school, Life of Colet, p. 37%, 
but gives no particulars except from 
Wood. 

Fasti. p. 840, 1621. “ George 
Walker, B.D. born at Hawkeshead, 
in Lancashire, educated in St. Johw’s 
College, Cambridge, where he was 
esteemed anu excellent Logician, Ori- 
entalian and Divine. When Walker, 
who was a severe Puritan, beheld the 
profanation of the Lord's day, he 
preached against it, and other prac- 
tices and opinions, which procured 
him trouble and two years’ Imprison- 
ment, as it is said. After the Long 
Parliament began, he preached against 
the King and his followers, and pub- 
lished several things, which before 
he was not permitted to do, among 
which were, NSocinianism im the Fun- 
damental Point of Justification Du- 
covered and Confuted. Lond. 1041, 
Svo. Tle died in 1651, agéd about 
70.” 

At the close of the first volume ¢! 
the Athena, is the following account 
of a Nocinian, whose political prope™ 
sities were such as have not bees 
common among Christians who i 
dulged in free inquiry: 

Fasti. 4 001, 1640. « John = 
berley, of Lincolne College, B.D. 

son of Thomas W. of East-hirbey, ~ 
Lincolushire, was now esteem od 
all a high-flown Sociman, and 4 

the hing® 
wards a desperate zealot for 
cause, in the grand Rebellion. ber 
had translated into English Tae 
Socinian books: some of wit 
had published without his name 

rs, which were 

to them: and others, vat of his 
lying by him, were taken +i 
study by the parliamentarian gufiered 
an. 1648, in which year he 
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wuch for his loyalty, by imprisonment 
lirst and afterwards by expulsion.” 

Wood then refers to L. 1, p. 405, of 
Hist. and Antig. Univ. Oxon. the 
Latin version of his History. [is 
original MSs. in the Bodleian, were 
not many years ago edited by Mr. 
Gutch. In that work | find the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

“1648, April 17, Mouday. The 
visiters commanded a mad woman to 
be whipt for calling them roundheads 
and rebels. Mr. Thomas Smith, also, 
of Magdall. Coll. and Mr. Webberley, 
of Lincoln, were committed to Bride- 
well for speaking boldly to and utter- 
mg rash words against them; and 
especially for that Webberley did pre- 
sume to take his commons in the 
Hall, after they had suspended him 
from his office of sub-rector and the 
emoluments of his place.” Hist. &c. 
’ vols. tto, 1786—1792, B.i. IL. p. 
o74 

Dr. Walker, a Churchman, of the 
school of Sacheverell, and worthy of 
the highest form, lias mentioned Mr. 
Webberley, in his Sufferings of the 
Clergy. Ue has all his information 
from Wood, adding, “I should have 
been glad to omit him, because he 
was esteemed by all a_ high-flown 
Socinian. So that his expulsion wanted 
nothing but a lawful authority, to 
make it a most commendable act.” 
Attempt, 1714, Pt. ii. p. 121. 

Should you accept this offer of cor- 
respondence, you may, perhaps, hear 
again from 

CIVIS RUSTICUS. 

(We beg Civis Rusticus to continue 
bis correspondence. He will fiud some 
account of Mr. Webberley, Mon. 
Repos. 7, 82, 83, 498, 409. Lip. } 

a 
Clapton, Aug. 30, 1817. 
Sir, 
N a note to the first article in the 
Review of your Repository for 
July (p. 413), Mr. Wardlaw is charged 
With repeating a calumny, wheu he 
‘avs, “truly the laxity of the views 
of Cuitarians respecting the plenary 
Wspiration and universal authority of 
the Scriptures, is a matter of such 
flagrant and lamentable notoricty, that 
feel no anxiety to defend myself on 
this head from the charge of misre- 
presentation, to any who are at all 
scquainted with their writings.” I 
‘pprehend the passage contains no 





calumny. It states, as [ suppose, a 
fact, and in terms vot more otlensive 
than might be expected from a man 
of Mr. Wardlaw’s taith. If to believe 
in “plenary mspiration,” isto acknow- 
ledge every word of the Old and New 
Testament to be the dictate of inspi- 
ration; and ifto submit to the “ uni- 
versal authority of the Scriptures,” is 
to receive every book, and the whole 
ofevery book im the present Canon, 
as the undoubted word of God, | do 
not think it is a calumny to aftirm 
that Unitarians do not generally be- 
lieve in the plenary inspiration, and 
acknowledge the universal authority 
of the Scriptures. A railing and inju- 
rious and absurd accusation is indeed 
brought against them, when it is pre- 
tended, that they withhold their futh 
from what God has revealed, as if 
they disputed the veracity of God. 
They do refuse to submit their under- 
standing to those interpreters of Divine 
revelation, especially, who presume to 
array their own interpretation in the 
same authority as the revelation itself; 
but this is to question not the veracity 
of God, but the infallibility of men, 
To an acknowledged declaration from 
God no man in his senses ever did, or 
ever could refuse his belief; and it is 
manifestly absurd to accuse him of 
such extravagant and impious folly, 
who refuses his belief only to what he 
does not acknowledge to be a declara- 
tion from God, to what he considers 
on the contrary the mere doctrine of 
man, unsupported and contradicted by 
the revelation from God. ‘This the 
Unitarian does iv refusing his assent to 
the popular creed ; and to accuse him 
on this ground of refusing to submit to 
the authority of God, if it be not ca- 
lumny, is misrepresentation and injus- 
tice. On this charge Mr. Wardlaw 
and his brethren ought to plead guilty ; 
they construe dissent from their expla- 
nation of the Scriptures into resistance 
to the authority of God. But without 
pretending to say what is the actual 
opinion of the body of Unitarian 
Christians, | do not for myself com- 
plain of misrepresentation, when it is 
said, that they doubt the genuineness 
of a part of the present Canon of 
Scripture, and the plenary imspira- 
tion of a much greater part. it should, 
indeed, be added, that they do this 
because the evidence of plenary in- 
spiration appears to be incomplete, 
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and not, as is asserted by their op- 
ponents, from an unwillingness to 
submit the controversy to the decision 
of the Scriptures. None more readily 
acknowledge that the only safe appeal 
is to the Scriptures, and that the only 
authoritative decision must be sought 
in the Scriptures; they wish their 
doctrine to be tried by no other test ; 
and they demand constaut!y and 
earnestly that this test be applied 
fairly, that is, critically. But it may 
be asked, with what consistency do 
they unite in this appeal to a book 
of which they acknowledge not the 
inspiration and authority in every 
part’ ‘The question might be returned 
upon their opponents—Do they believe 
every word im the present Canon of the 
Old and New ‘Testoment to be the 
dictate of inspiration? Perhaps Mr. 
Wardlaw does so; if he does not, his 
own conscience will reveal to him, 
that he has betraved a want of sim- 
plicity aud candour in his accusation 
of the Unitarians, quoted above. He 
has not calumniated them, but he has 
presumed to cast a stone, though 
himself not without sin. It is, how- 
ever, charitable to believe that Mr. 
Wardlaw's faith on the subject of 
inspiration extends farther than that 
of many of his brethren. Of them 
there are many who know, that there 
is not equal evidence of genuineness 
for every book in the Canon; and 
there are many too, who, admitting 
sume difference of circumstances in 
the narration of facts substantially the 
same, are rational enowgh to acknow- 
ledge, that the narrators were uot all 
inspired. If any of this better in- 
formed class of believers join also in 
the popular cry against Unitarians, 
“that they do not accept the entire 
Canon as the undoubted word of 
God,” they may have their reward; 
but it is not in the satisfaction of an 
honest mind. Let them not accuse 
other Christians of waut of reverence 
for the sacred writings in refusing to 
subscribe to a proposition which is 
not an article of their own belief; but 
to those who assert the plenary in- 
spiration of the canonical books of 
the Old and New Testament a dif- 
ferent answer is due: why appeal, 
they say, to an authority which is not 
held sacred? In the first place it is 
proper to ask, what are the nds 
of their own persuasion? Where is 
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the proof of the proposition to which 
they subscribe? Is it in tradition, ip 
the decrees of councils, or in the 
writings themselves’ |n what part of 
the Scriptures is it asserted that the 
present Canon was all written under 
inspiration of God?’ The Apostles 
did, indeed, aftirm that they re- 
ceived their commission from Christ, 
and, that they were instructed by 
him and by the holy spirit what was 
Christian doctrine: but this was a 
very different thing from asserting 
that every word they spoke or wrote 
in the discharge of their commission 
was dictated to chem by inspiration, 
Admit the former, and Unitarians do 
admit it as well as other Christians, 
and the authority of the Apostolic 
writings is sufficiently established; 
and the appeal to that authority, on 
every question of Christian doctrine, 
is made decjsive. Yet, on this hypo- 
thesis, it is fair tg ask, may not the 
Apostles as well as other men have 
conveyed their meaning in such terms 
as to make it difticult to ascertain at 
all times what they did mean? Un 
doubtedly they may: and, Peter 
being judge, it is certain that the 
Apostle of the Geutiles, whose Epis- 
tles form so large a part of the New 
Testament Canon, did write things 
difticult to understand, and liable to 
be greatly mistaken even by mea 
who lived in the same age and spoke 
the same language as himself. It ts, 
therefore, in vain to contend that the 
interpretation, which would first, or 
generally occur to the most simple 
and unlearned readers, must be the 
true interpretation of his meaning. 
The same labour and rules of criticism 
must be applied to some parts of a 
sacred writings, and especially to 
epistolary for very obvious na 
which are applied to other ma 
writings, in order to arrive at the . 
interpretation. : apprehent . Is 
this opinion, and not in want eS 
meade the authority of the Cn ges 
Scriptures, that the nitaris 

fom the eanjasy ner aod 
as long as this difference © 
there ™ indeed, little probability 
he, and the great body of Ch of the 
should think alike on — Chee 
most intportant articles 
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Letter to a Dissenting Minister's Wife. 

(The following Letter has been 
communicated to us as vo unsuitable 
companion to the “ Lettertoa Young 
Dissenting Minister,” Vol. VI. (1811), 
p. 471. Ep.) 





FREXUOUGH | have followed you in 

ides, my dearest daughter, almost 
from huur to hour since you left us, 
amidst the various scenes through 
which | pleased myself with supposing 
you to be passing, | have not thought 
it necessary, or even seasonable, to 
trouble you with either my good 
wishes or my advice; because | was 
sure you would give my affection full 
credit for the former; and because | 
had no doubt of your conducting your- 
self, through the various circumstances 
attendant on your change of character, 
with that modest and uuatlected pro 
priety, which would render the latter 
quite unnecessary, had | been qualified 
to offer it in this stage of your pro- 
ceedings. But now that the ceremo- 
nials attending your first introduction 
are over, and you are beginning to 
think of settling upon a plain do- 
mestic plan, will you allow me to 
pour forth some of the overflowings of 
a father’s heart, which has often, of 
late, engaged the head to meditate on 
your future duties and prospects ? 

On the qualities which a man of 
sense will most regard in the choice 
of a wife, you have read the judicious 
remarks of Dr. Aikin;* on the general 
duties of a wife you have availed your- 
self of the advice of Mr. Gisborne, 
and you have perused the strong and 
often coarse, though too often well- 
founded, strictures of Mrs. Wollstone- 
craft. L need not, therefore, say any 
thing to you on the genera/ rights and 
obligations of husband and wife: you 
are neither of you, I trust, disposed 
to be jealous of each other's rights, or 
grudging in the discharge of mutual 
obligations. You will not be disposed 
to exclaim with Mrs. Wol/stonecraft, 
“Is a wife to be an upper servant, to 
provide her husband's meals aud take 
care of his linen?’ No: not as an 
upper servant; but as a companion 
and helper, to make his home com- 
fortable and his meals pleasant, when 
he returns from acting the part of a 
feliow-servant, in the discharge of 
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those public or more private duties, 
by which he is to make the necessary 
provision for the common mainte- 
nance. 

But to have done with generals: it 
Was my object to point out some of 
those particular duties which may be 
required from the wife of a minister, 
connected with such a congregation 
as that at - Such a person may 
render herself a help-meet for her hus- 
band in various respects. 

In order to form a full idea of all 
the ways in which she may be so, it 
is necessary that she carefully consider 
the nature of his profession, and the 
ends of it. No less than the religious 
and moral improvement of all his 
hearers, in order to their usefulness 
here, and their happiness hereafter. 
To answer such important purposes 
he is not to be a mere lecturer, to 
make his weekly appearance before 
them with a set discourse; he is to be 
their teacher, their exemplar, their 
friend and counsellor; the mediator 
between his richer and poorer hearers, 
the director of the charities of the 
former, and the consoler of the latter 
in distress; the institator and manager 
of useful plans for religious education 
of the young, aud the religious infor- 
mation of persons ofall ages; in short, 
the promoter of religious truth and prace 
tice, both by precept and example. 

In most of these respects he may 
be materially assisted by his wife: iu 
many she may, with great advantage, 
be his proxy. 

If she be not fitted or disposed to 
help him in any of them, he is greatly 
to be pitied, and, perhaps, even in 
some degree to be blamed: it is, at 
least, a sign that he has made a very 
injudicious choice. The conduct ofa 
minister's wife may often benefit or 
mislead his flock, almost as much as 
his own. I have somewhere read, 
that in the Protestant churches of 
Liungary, a minister has been degraded 
“ whose wife has indulged herself in 
amusements which bespeak the gaiety 
ofamere lover of the world, rather than 
the gravity of a Christian matron :” 
a severity said to be grounded on the 
supposition, “ that a wife having pro- 
mised obedience to ber husband, can 
do nothing but what he either directs 
or approves.”. It might have been 
grounded on the apostolic precept, 
that the deaconesses ‘ must be grave, 
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not slanderers, sober, faithful in all 
things.” 1 Tim. iii. 11. 

A minister's wife ought, therefore, 
to study her husband's reputation, 
aud give weight to his instructions, 
by her own discreet and prudent con- 
duct. In the management of her 
family, aware that she has taken upon 
herself the task of making a limited 
income support a respectable appear- 
ance, she will study the arts of frugal 
but decent housekeeping: and will be 
particularly careful that no needless 
expenses be incurred on her own ac- 
count. 

But this is, comparatively, a trifling 
object, though by no means to be 
overlooked. The main object of the 
Christian teacher will naturally be, to 
have his family set an example of at- 
tention to religious duties, and of 
general decorum and propriety of con- 
duct: he will particularly look to his 
wife for ready and active co-operation 
in these important particulars. He 
will be greatly disappointed if she 
throw any obstacles in the way, if she 
do not rather cordially join with, and 
even encourage him, in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of family 
prayer; he will rejoice if she appear 
disposed to qualify herself for the fu- 
ture education of her own young 
family (if it should please God to en- 
trust her with such a charge), by 
previous reading, by personal obser- 
vation and inquiry, and by an active 
attention, in the meantime, to the re- 
ligious and other instruction of the 
lower classes of the congregation, 
either in chavity or Sunday schools or 
otherwise; and if she set, in these 
respects, a good example to the young 
women in general of her acquaintance. 
What better preparation can she make 
for a successful discharge of duty in 
the education of her own children ; 
who, in the natural course of things, 
fall to be almost exclusively the objects 
of their mother's attention during that 
most important period of their lives, 
when those impressions are to be 
made which are most likely to be 
lasting, and even to give the prevail- 
ing direction to the whole of their 
futare lives! For this you are indeed 
better prepared than most young 
women, by the care and attention you 
have shewn to the management of the 
Sunday schools at —-; and by 
the alacrity with which, even to your 
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marriage day, you have submitted to 
be taught, as well as to exert yourself 
to teach. In both these respects you 
will, | am sure, continue to set a good 
example, as far as your situation af- 
fords you opportunity, will willingly 
place yourself on the bench of instruc- 
tion, under either your husband or 
Mr. ; or will lend your assist- 
ance to establish order in any school 
which may at present subsist, or here- 
after be established. But while you 
are thus actively religious yourself, 
and engaged in promoting it among 
others, you will not forget that you 
are to help, encourage and support 
your husband, by cultivating a pre- 
vailing cheerfulness, both of the coun- 
tenance and heart. In the ordinary 
course of his multiplied employments, 
he will often return from the school, 
the study, or from visits abroad, fa- 
tigued and exhausted; let him find 
his home made comfortable by plea- 
sant looks and cheerful conversation, 
or by a readiness to join in his plans 
of relaxation by such reading as you 
can be both interested in. | hope he 
will not often, but I cannot 

him he will not sometimes meet with 
disappointments, from want of success 
in his public or private schemes, from 
the misbehaviour of his friends, either 
in a general, moral respect, or to him- 
self in particular. In such cases you 
must be his refuge, his comfort and 
counsellor. In no such cases will you 
ever aggravate, but soften and couct- 
liate as much as possible. In par 
ticular you will study to allay any 
little resentments he may feel upoa 
such occasions. This caution may, 
perhaps, be particularly necessary ™ 
the case of two ministers ; for each of 
whom there will, of course, be part- 
alities, aceording to the particular 
tastes and intimacies of individual 
Your husband is in this respect pat 
ticularly happy in a colleague who, 
I trust, will always find himself equally 
happy in him; indeed, | persuade 
myself that there will never be any 
jealousies or heart-burnings, conse 
quence of preferences which are 
vitable, and in ee od 
innocent, either ween 

among the members of the cong 
tion. But if any thing of arr 
should occur, let \it'be your reports 
never to hear any officious well 
that may be suggested to you by 
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er iil-meaning people: but always 
study the things which make for peace, 
and things by which both your hus- 
band and his colleague may edify one 
another, as well as those with whom 
they are connected. | hardly need to 
caution you against a proneness to 
take offence on your own account, or 
embarrassing your husband with any 
of your own squabbles, You must 
alter-very much before you engage in 
any. 

Neither do I think you are in any 
great danger of contracting ameddling, 
gossiping habit, or giving countenance 
or encouragement to those that have. 
A more mischievous quality can 
searcely be imagined: by which, in- 
stead of becoming her husband's help- 
meet, a wife contributes more than 
any thing to his trouble and vexation. 
I should otherwise be cautious of of- 
fering my next piece of advice, to 
make yourself acquainted with the 
several members of the congregation, 
their characters, occupations, habits, 
wants, &c. &c. [| dont mean that you 
should personally know them all ; 
but the more extensively the better. 
You can, at least, learn all the par- 
ticulars which your husband has col- 
lected concerning each in his congre- 
gational common-place book. You 
will thus become acquainted with all 
the ways in which they can severally 
be of use to you, or you can render 
yourself useful to them; you will also 
learn, by this means, who are the 
persons with whom you can with the 
greatest mutual advantage, deal for 
the several articles you may want to 
purchase. For, certainly, all other 
things being equal, or even nearly so, 
it is a reciprocity which is only fair 
and reasonable that you should lay out 
among the congregation that income 
which you receive from them. You 
will thus, as well as by a mutual 
mterchange of good vuftices in other 
respects, strengthen your husband's 
uiterest with his people. Even by 
knowing their places of abode, and at 
chapel, you will be prepared to receive 
end return the civilities of those who 
will feel entitled to offer them, and 
het incur the hazard of having it said 
by any, “that their minister's wife 
Was too proud to speak to them.” 
Bat you _— thus bestdes have various 
opportunities of assisting him, and 
often may even be a preferable sub- 


stitute: in various cases of sickness, 
and other circumstances of distress, 
especially among your own sex and 
children, the good offices of a female 
may be more essentially useful than 
those of any man. “ It is not only in 
his own person,” says an eloquent 
preacher, “ that the conscieutious 
injnister of the gospel can answer the 
high purpose of his calling : in his wife, 
aud even id his children, he may find 
the most useful auxiliaries in his holy 
employment. ‘To the former, in par- 
ticular, both himself and those en- 
trusted to his charge are often, in the 
highest degree, indebted. 1 will not 
enter into a full detail of the various 
means by which the services of this 
invaluable partner of the cares and 
duties of the ministerial office are dis- 
pensed throughout the district of the 
husband's labours: but the subject of 
this discourse (letter ) would be treated 
very nperfectly, if so umportant a par- 
ticular were altogether omitted. Let it 
be remembered, then, that it is to ber 
assiduous co-operation that almost all 
the good that can be rendered to her 
own sex, out of the house of God, is 
principally owing. ‘That quick percep- 
tion, that nice sensibility, which are 
the natural characteristics of the fe- 
male mind, peculiarly fit her for the 
occupation. It is she who can best 
win the confidence of her neighbours, 
and penetrate the secret wants and 
wishes, which modest poverty is often 
backward to reveal. It is she who 
can best enter into the detail of their 
domestic interests, and devise the 
readiest means of alleviating their dis- 
tress or employing their industry. Ht 
is she whose familiar experience of the 
cares and duties which belong to them, 
as wives and mothers, aided by that 
superior intelligence which leisure and 
education naturally give, enabies her 
to bring her counsels home to the 
hearts of her bearers, and to convince 
them that her precepts are practicable 
as well as just. In short, by appear- 
ing in the character of a friend as well 
as a benefactress, by evgaging the 
feclings of respectful affection no Jess 
than of gratitude, she estoblishes over 
them an iufluence, which the harsher 
nature and dissimilar occupations of 
man diss ble him from acquirmg. Now 
to those who Leario mind how much, 
under Providence, the success of “Tt 
endeavour to unpiant religious 
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ings, and to promote the habits of 
virtue in the most numerous class of 
society, depends upon the conduct of 
its women, how entirely almost the 
principles and the morals of the young 
of both sexes rest upon it, no argu- 
ment will be necessary to prove the 
importance of that aid, which the 
wives, and often, too, the daughters, 
of the clergy, contribute towards the 
great purposes of the Christian minis- 
try.” Philpott’s Sermon at St. Paul's, 
May 12, 1814. In various cases, also, 
of co-operation in the management of 
certain public charities, you may con- 
tribute those personal services which 
it will be out of your husband's line to 
offer. See Mrs. Cappe's excellent 
Paper on Female Visiters in Hospitals, 
in the Pamphileteer. 

But besides cheerfulness and active 
co-operation, fidelity to admonish your 
husband, if any case should occur of 
neglect or deficiency, and to remind 
him of duties, whether general or par- 
ticular, will never, | persuade myself, 
be undervalued or ill-received by him. 
You may, indeed, be of great use to each 
other in maintaining your respective 
provinces regular, by keeping an exact 
account of the business of each day, 
and by comparing notes every night 
before bed-time, of what eaeh has re- 
spectively done or omitted doing. 

1 am far from pretending to claim 
a right, from having myself observed 
them, to give either to you now, or 
to your husband formerly, the advices 
with which you have both been trou- 
bled: but | persuade myself, you both 
will take them in good part; and 
will believe that there exists no jea- 
lousy of either of you excelling, as 
much as you please, the friends who 
have gone before you. 

With my best love, then, to your- 
self and your dearest friend, | will at 
length relieve you by subscribing 
myself, 

Your affectionate Father, 

V.F. 

—— | 

Str, Aug. 28, 1817. 
T is with peculiar satisfaction I 
have observed in one of your late 
Numbers, (April, XL. 250,) that a 
benevolent fund has been established 
at Birmi on the plan suggested 
by Dr. son, of Halifax, which 
has for its leading object, the affording 
pecuniary aid to new congregations of 
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Unitarians, as they may arise, with the 
view of procuring for them suitable 
chapels, and otherwise supporting 
them in their infant efforts, until they 
shall attain to sufficient strength to 
depend upon their own exertions, 
We need not experience to teach 
us the benefit which must arise from 
such institutions. It is evident, at 
first sight, that if infant societies of 
any kind can only be carried through 
the difficulties attendant upon that 
stage of their existence, as a child is 
carried through the helpless period of 
its infancy by parental care, many of 
the impediments to their arrival at 
maturity, may either be greatly less- 
ened or altogether removed, their fu- 
ture permanence insured, and their 
usefulness greatly increased. | For 
these reasons | consider our friends at 
Birmingham entitled to the cordial 
thanks of their brethren at large, for 
their disinterested conduct on this oc- 
casion, and would gladly hope that 
their example will be speedily fol- 
lowed by all other congregations of 
Unitarians, who find their circum- 
stances such as will enable them to 
do so. Were such societies more 
numerous, the general result would be 
great, probably beyond what we can at 
present conjecture, while the expense 
to individuals would be scarcely per 
ceptible. We should then see Uni- 
tarian congregations more speedily 
formed, because their members would 
more readily be induced to abandon 
the Established Church, when they 
saw some prospect of establishing 
themselves immediately, instead 
labouring for ten, twenty or thirty 
years, almost without hope and with- 
out friends, through an accum 
of difficulties, which = men are 
found firm enough to endure. 
But while I woul recommend the 
example above-mentioned, : 
at the same time propose ™ 
infant institutions, the adoption 
another plan, which, while it ¥ 
tend to ensure tothem the aiveaey 
of the benevolent societies already 
luded to, would also greatly 
the accomplishment of 
view. The plan I would 
to them is the establishment 
to be exclusively appre cone 
building of a ¢ 
where such a measure a - 
indispensably necessry- 
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fund, 
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not wait in the hope that the day will 
soon arrive when, by additions to 
their numbers and by liberal sub- 
scriptions, they will be enabled to 
provide the necessary means. But 
after they have adopted some method 
of conducting public worship among 
themselves, let them try whether a 
few individuals cannot be found who, 
while they may not have it in their 
power to pay down a large sum at 
once, would be willing to contribute 
annually or monthly to a fund for 
building a chapel; and if so, let them 
immediately constitute such a fund, 
The accumvlation of these subscrip- 
tious, in a few years, would amount 
toa sum greater, perhaps, than what, 
even at the expiration of that period, 
they might be enabled to raise by 
immeciate subseription ; at all events, 
a sum to a certain amount would in- 
faillibly be secured: and this sum, 
added to the assistance they might 
obtain from such benevolent societies 
as may hereafter be formed among 
other congregations, would secure to 
them a small comfortable chapel, 
which, in nine cases out of ten, is a 
requisite of the first importance to 
their perfect establishment as a society, 
not excepting even the obtaining the 
services of a regular minister. 
AN UNITARIAN. 
— 

Assumption of Dr. Chalmers’s. 
[Extract from a Letter from a friend, dated 
August 8, 1817.] 

) the admirable Review of Dr. 
Chalmers, [ Mon. Repos. XII. 418 
—426,|] | should have been desirous 
to have added, if 1 had had the neces- 
sary documents, that the objection 
arising from the Newtonian plilo- 
sophy, did not originally oceur among 
the unbelievers, if it was ever brought 
forward by them, for which I have 
only Dr. C.’s information, and he 
quotes no authorities; but by the 
high orthodox, who make Revelation 
Plaintiff against Plurality of Worlds 
defendant. Baker's Reflections on 
Learning, (Ch. viii.) is quoted by 
Parkhurst, under the word 333 against 
the “ delusyive idea” of the moon's being 
inhabited: but there is a book, under 
the title of Eig Qeos, Eig Mecirys, 
(written, 1 think it was said, by Mr. 
Nares,) reviewed in the Gent. Mag. 
or twenty years ago, the princi- 

pal object of which is, to argue against 
the Plurality of Worlds, from the fatal 





consequence that would arise of the 
absurdity of the supposition, that the 
Creator of the worlds should go about 
dying for every set of his rebellious 
creatures. 

Ee 


Addition to Names of Writers in the 
Theological Reposttory, 
SIR, Oct 2, 1817. 
N the Monthly’ Review for 1776, 
Vol. LIV. p. 154,) there is a very 
correct account of the writers iv the 
first three volumes of the Theological 
Repository, so far as they had come 
to the knowledge of the Editor, Dr. 
Priestley, by whom they were fur- 
nishedto Dr. Kippis, the Reviewer of 
the work. From thet article, and 
from some private resources, | offer 
you the following additions to the 
list furnished you by 'T. R. 5. p. 526. 

Cuutus, 1, Rev. Neweome Cappe, York, 

Cornelius, 2, Rev, William Lillie, Bing- 
ley, Yorkshire.’ 

Eclecticus, 1, App. Rev. Dr. Calder 
(omitted by T. R.S.) 

Frastus, 3, Rey, George Walker, F. R.S, 
who republished this excellent article on 
the character of Judas in his Sermons. 
Vol. I. Sermons xi, and xii. p. 241—297, 

Eusebius, 1, 2, 3, Rev. W. Turner, 
Wakefield; whose Life is reprinted, with 
some important additions in the Universal 
Theol. Mag. Vol. 1. p. 113; inp 850f which 
valuable Miscellany, is a correspondence 
between Mr. Turner and John Buncle, Esq. 
T. Amory), on the meaning of 2 Pet.i, 19. 

Jodva dib, 6, Rev, Job David, Frome. 

Marmos, 6, Mr. John Marsom. This 
excellent refutation of the doctrine of an 
intermediate state was communicated, with 
the Author's leave, by your present cor- 
respondent. 

Moderatus, 4, 5, Rev. Benjamin Care 
penter, Stourbridge. ‘ 

Nepiodidascalus, 4, 5, 6, Rev. Gilbert 
Wakefield. 

Philander, 2, A Dissenting Clergyman 
in the North of Ireland, at that time de- 
ceased: so that the Philander of Vols, 4 
and 6, must be some other person. 

Pyrrho, 1, 2, Rev. Wm. Graham, M.A, 
of Halifax: an early and constant friend 
of Dr. Priestley, aud author of several very 
valuable Sermons and Tracts. 

—r, The Rey. Jeremiah Gill, of Gains- 
borough. 

Theophilus, is Mr. Mottershead, of Man- 
chester, and U, (not V,) Mr. Seutt, of 

swich. 
ao Verus, Mr. Brekell, and of ww 
Mr. Willets, there will be found Menrmirs 
in the Appendix to Toulmin’s Life of 


Bourn. y.F. 


























































Sir, Leeds, Oct. 2, 1817. 
AM happy in being able to throw 
some farther light on the names of 

the contributors to the Theological 
Repository, edited by Dr. Priestley. 
The following | have extracted from 
a copy of the said work, which be- 
longed to an intimate friend of the 
Doctor's, during his residence at Leeds, 
and [ have no doubt of their authen- 
ticity. J. S. 

B. Rev. George Walker. 

Vigilius, Eusebius, Erastus, Rev Wm, 
Turner, Wakefield. 

Theophilus, Rev. Mr. Mottershead, Man- 

chester. 

Pyrrho, Rev. —, Graham, of Halifax. 

V. Rev. Mr. Scott, of Ipswich. 

John Buncle, Mr. Amory. 

Cautus, Kev. Newcome Cappe, York, 

Verus, Rev. Mr. Brekell. 

Charistes, Mr. Merivale. 

Philalethes, Rationalis, Rev. Mr. Wez- 

litt, of Maidstone. 

Phileleutherus Vigorniensis, Mr, Car- 

dale, of Evesham. 

Cornelius, Rev, Mr. Lely. 

Barumensis, Rev. Mr, Badcock, of Barn- 
staple. 

WW. Rev. Mr, Willetts, of Neweastle- 

under. Line. 
J, F. Rev. Jotham Foljambe. 

Pacificus, Rev. Mr. Badcock. 

' ——— 

On Vitality. 
Sir, Aug. 30, 1817. 

EFORE I resume my subject, 

[see pp. 210 and 342,) that more 
may not be expected from me than I 
have proposed to myself, | would ob- 
serve, that it is not my intention to 
prove what is vitality, or of what it is 
composed, or how it acts upon matter, 
or whether it is material or immaterial, 
or if the Deity can impress organized 
matter with a principle of life and a 
thinking faculty, or to state what is 
the modus of its corporeal dominion, or 
how that dominion first took place, or 
how its separation from the decom- 
posed body is effected, or where is its 
place after such separation ; these, and 
many niore curious questions, are con- 
nected with the subject, but do not 
come under this investigation, in 
which, I only purpose to inquire, 
whether this our organized corporeal 
form is one with, or distinct from the 
vitality which animates it and gives 
us the consciousness of our personal 
identity, and what is the Scripture 

trine concerning it. 
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If organic matter is so impressed 
with vitality, that no separation cay 
take place, it follows, that man’s re. 
surrection is not a calling into action 
the vital principle alone, but a recall 
to active exertions of the vitalized 
organic body. ‘This resurrection pre- 
sents innumerable difficulties in the 
way of our belief in it. To bumaa 
reason, it is impossible ; the believer 
in it has no ground to rest on, but the 
miraculous and more than creative 
power of Deity. But if the vital, 
conscious principle is as distinct from 
the organized matter it animates, as 
the mouth is from the trumpet, then 
all these difficulties vanish, the same 
mighty power of God is still em- 
ployed, but we shall see that he cre- 
ated with foresight, and looked forward 
before the birth to man’s future exis- 
tence, and death was in the Divine 
intention but a mean for that muta- 
tion the Creator designed should take 
ace. The fear of death then ceases, 
le is looked to, by the believer in it, 
with expectation ; it is the passage to 
a higher order of existence, and toa 
glory far beyond aud exceeding that 
of this dispensation. Death becomes 
a stimulus to virtue, an assured foun- 
dation for the hope of immortality. 

Paul, in his reasoning on this sub- 
ject, appears to me most fully to argue 
on the ground of the most complete 
distinctness between the man and his 
corporeal form. In 1 Cor. xv. 50, 
he asserts, that “ flesh and blood can- 
not inherit the kingdom of God; 
and his after reasoning shews, that 
he did not mean these words figure 
tively in this place, that a man subject 
to carnal appetites could not, whilst 
he was thus enslaved, be a Christiam, 
by bemg a member of the kingeom 
of God on earth ; though this may be 
true, the apostle was looking bey 
this, to the next state of things, for he 
explains, “ neither doth corruption 
herit incorruption.” 

These ava and direct assertions 
arise out of the premises, v- 35, “ aa 
will say, how are the dead raised 
With what body do they come’ 
stating in these questions the gre# 
difficulties there are against man® 
lief.in the resurrection, The — 
seems to imply by his ere 
is it possible to raise the dead’ 
bodies are consumed by #0mm% 

others by fire, others turn to vegets 
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mould and become the food of vege- 
tation, after having beeu decomposed 
by the putrefactive fermentation, one 
way or other. ‘Time dissolves every 
corporeal fabric, and their atoms are 
dissipated and dispersed through the 
elements, and not a vestige of their 
recrements can be found; how then 
is the body to be raised from death ? 
This first question of the objector alone 
belongs to our subject. 

The apostie, in his reply, shews the 
objection was founded on the objec- 
tor's ignorance of facts. “ Inconsi- 
derate man,” replies Panl, “that which 
thou sowest is not quickened except 
it die; and that which thou sowest, 
thou sowest not that body which shall 
be, but bare grain, it may chance of 
wheat or some other, but God giveth 
ita body as it hath pleased him, and 
to every seed its own body.” With- 
out entering into a philosophical ex- 
amination of this argument, which I 
think to be strictly analogous to na- 
ture, | need only observe, that whe- 
ther Paul was right or wrong in his 
comparison, his conclusion evidently 
is, that we are not to expect the same 
body to arise from the dead, but though 
it is a medium for a future state of 
existence, when buried it is no more 
than a decayed and worn out garment 
waiting to be changed. 

Again, the same mode of reasoning 
we find 2 Cor. v. 6, “ Whilst we are 
at home in the body, we are absent 
from the Lord.” And that this at home 
tn the body, signifies being in this 
earthly tabernacle, instead of being in 
a state of utility, glory and happiness 
with Jesus, is further evident from the 
Sth ver. “ We are confident, and 
willing, rather to be absent from the 
hody and to be present with the Lord. 
Wherefore, we labour, that whether 
present or absent we may be accepted 
ofhim.” Inthe 1st ver. of this chapter 
be speaks similar language: “ We 
know,” says he, “ that if our earthly 
house of this tabernacle be dissolved, 
we have a building of God, a house 
not made with hands.” It was from 
this confidence that injury done to 
this mortal body does not affect the 
man farther than for the time being, 
that Paul was enabled to anticipate 
death with joy: thus, in writing to 
the Church of Philippi, Phil. i. 22, he 
‘ays, “If I live in the flesh.” Ver. 23, 
“lam in a strait between two, having 





a desire to depart and be with Christ 
which is far better; nevertheless, to 
abide in the flesh is more useful to 
you.” So to 2 Tim. iv. 6, “1 am 
now ready to be offered, the time of 
my departure is at hand ;” thus ceas- 
ing to be in the flesh, is departing 
from this earthly tabernacle to the 
kingdom of our Father. 

But without multiplying passages 
to shew that this was the general 
tenour of the language of the apostles, 
and endeavouring to prove from his- 
tory that such were the consequences 
of this their teaching upon the primi- 
tive church, that for two or three cen- 
turies the early Christians courted 
death, in its most awful forms, from 
the most perfect conviction that mar- 
tyrdom, whilst it destroyed the body, 
liberated the mind from mortality, 
and prepared it to receive an incor- 
ruptible organization that could not 
pass away, and a mansion in the 
palace of God, John xiv. 2:—instead 
of doing this, | shall now endeavour 
to shew that Jesus had the seme ideas 
on this subject; probably both Jesus 
and his apostles derived them from 
the Jewish Church, and that church 
from primitive revelation. 

Mark relates, xii. 18, that the 
Sadducees came to Jesus, and stated a 
case, the decision of which they might 
think would overturn the doctrine of 
the resurrection. ‘The case was this, 
seven brothers had, in succession, as 
one died after the other, married the 
same woman, in obedience to the law 
of Moses; and the question was, 
whose wife, of the seven brothers, 
the woman should be at the resurrec- 
tion? Obedience to the law of Moses 
was righteousness. Here was, then, 
a case of eight righteous persons who, 
in the most trying of all circumstances, 
obeyed unto death. ‘To this question 
Jesus replies, that the difficulty of the 
case arose, first, from their iuorance 
of the Scriptures, and secondly, of the 
power of God. And first, The Scrip- 
tures call the Deity, “ the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob.” 
«“ God,” said he, “ is not the God of 
the dead, but of the living.” There- 
fore, the consequence must be, that 
though Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
died and were buried in the cave 
of the field of Macpelah, and that 
their bodies there mouldered into 
dust and past away, yet they them- 
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selves were amongst the living, and 
the God of the living was their God. 
Secondly, For such is the mighty 
power of God exerted towards the 
righteous dead, who are worthy of 
a part in the first resurrection, that 
when this mortal state of things 1s 
over, there is no further increase by 
marriage, therefore marriage ceases, 
and the righteous dead become like 

the messengers of God iu heaven. 
This reply of Jesus is much illus- 
trated by the transfiguration on Mount 
Tabor, when Moses, one of the righ- 
teous dead, who had been buried in 
the land of Nebo, appeared as a mes- 
senger of God to Jesus, with Elias 
the prophet, another messenger, and 
covversed with Jesus on his cruci- 
fixion that was to be. ‘This is also 
farther illustrated by Rev. xix. 10, 
xxii. 9. In both which places we 
fiud, that the angel or messenger of 
Jesus, sent to make known future 
events to John, expressly tells John, 
“lam thy fellow-servant, and of thy 
brethren the teachers, and of them 
who keep the sayings of this book.” 
Probably a James or a Stephen, one 
of the first martyred teachers of Chris- 
tianity ; whosoever he was, at least 
his resurrection and office shew that 
there has been, and still is, a first 
resurrection prior to the general re- 
surrection from the dead: and, that 
such resurrection is not the raising of 
the body, but the raising of the vital, 
mental conscious principle; and of 
which principle Jesus said, Matt. x. 
28, “Fear vot them who are able to 
kill the body, but are not able to kill 
the living principle, but rather fear 
him who is able to destroy both living 

principle and body in the grave.” 
Passing from the New Testament to 
the Old Testament, there the language 
for death is, “ he slept, he slept with 
his fathers, he was gathered to his 
fathers,” all speaking of the dead as 
in a state of existence, though their 
bodies were in general passed away. 
If we may be permitted to take the 
language of the historians as evidence 
of their ideas concerning things, it may 
be said that the history of ancient 
times by Moses, confirms the lan- 
guage of Jesus, where he tells the 
Sadducees that the righteous dead are, 
in the state called heaven, as the mes- 
way sy or angels of God. “Thus Moses, 
xvi, and xix. chapters of 
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Genesis, in different places of the sane 
account, speaking of the persons who 
appeared, he sometinies cally them 
angels and sometimes men, using the 
words synonimously with each other, 
which he could not do if they were, 
as they appear to have been, super- 
natural agents, but on the ground of 
the righteous dead being employed 
as divine messengers, when the Deity 
thought proper to appoint such ex- 
traordinary intercourse on any ocea- 
sion with his creature man. This 
svnonimous use of the word is also 
to be found in Judges xiii. when the 
angel of the Lord appeared to Me 
noah’s wife; and again in the appear. 
ances at the sepulchre of Jesus, by 
comparing John xx. 12, Luke xxiv 
4, Matt. xxviii. 2—5, Acts i. 10 
See also the appearance to Lot, Geo. 
XViil. Xix., and Simpson's admirable 
Essay on Angels. 

From this evidence, aud that in my 
former Letters, | conclude, that seeing 
all living existence is formed, ab ori- 
cine, by a union of the vital principle 
to matter, there is not any ground 
for supposing that this vital principle 
does not exist at the death of the 
body, and completely independent of 
it, with a capacity of animating with 
all its recollections such spiritual bedy, 
as may be appointed for it, seems 
that original life, by its recollections, 
continues, though the matter 1s me 
mentarily changing. . . 

Against this doctrine, Dr. ger 
has justly been considered as 
most furmidable antagonist. If os 
derstand his arguments they may 0 
reduced to these four objections -— 

1, All ideas have come from — 
real senses; thought cannot exist’ 
out an organic body; the ry 
therefore, from these allowed facts 
that the organic body thinks. — - 

2, That the reason why tt § die 
tended that the mind and body a 
tinct is, that the mind = A. the 
capable of living fo ~ 
body ; but if it was art also con 
separate existence, It W the body 
tinue its activity when 

vooned or slept. the 
oe If the mantel faculty * ortcal . 
rial and immortal, all ats but ever? 
faculties would be so toe naired and 
faculty is liable to be mf 
death renders them all extlp s im 
4, If the sentient principle 
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tetial it cannot have extension, and, 
therefore, all belonging to it must be 
simple and indivisible; but our ideas, 
the archetype of our minds, are facts 
retained : these ideas are divisible or 
they could not be reasoned on, and 
such reasoning is an extension and 
divisibility of the mind, and by it 
proves its materiality. 

If | have, as | intended to do, rightly 
stated the learhed Doctor's objections, 
I think they can have no force against 
facts and Scripture, and that the rea- 
soning of them confounds the distinct 
principles of mind and body, and are 
no more conclusive than the Doctor's 
argument would be to prove that 
himself and his pueumatic trough were 
one person, because the one never did, 
or could act without the other; but 
my paper being filled, I have only 
room to say, that | mean not to be 
disrespectful to his memory, by ob- 
serving, that the premises and con- 
clusion appear to me unphilosophical 
and unworthy so great a man. 

N. * 
— 

Sir, Stockport, July 9, 1817. 

A’ a friend to free inquiry, aud an 

impartial examination of subjects 
connected with religion and morals, 
I rejoice that so convenient and valu- 
ble a medium for discussion is pre- 
sented to the public through your 
mepository. 

he topic of vitality has, in some 
late Numbers, been considered by 
your Correspandent N. (pp. 210 and 
342). In his two Letters or Essays 
he has, doubtless, discovered much 
knowledge of natural science ; yet it 
appears to me, that the points which 
he aims to prove are not so clearly 
established, as I apprehend he ima- 
gines, and that there is much justice 
and force in the remarks of your Cor- 
respondent EF. (p. 341), upon his first 
essay. The subject, if 1 rightly un- 
derstand the author of the two essays, 
is the same as that which has often 
been discussed by metaphysicians and 
divines, whether the soul is a principle 





* [As another Correspondent has, for 
many years, used the signature of N, at- 
tached to this and the former communica- 
tions on Vitality, we ought to have re- 
quested some addition ur alteration in the 
Subscription, which perhaps our present 
correspondent will hereafter make. Ep.) 
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distinct from the body, and can exist 
without it or not? This, I presume, 
will, to many persons, be in general 
an interesting topic of inquiry ; and 
is, perhaps, at the present time more 
peculiarly interesting, on account of 
the expected approaching trial of Mr. 
John Wright, on the charge of blas- 
phemy, in consequence of having, in 
a discourse, advanced sentiments upon 
this subject contrary to the popular 
notions. Sentiments similar to those 
espoused by Mr. J. W. were many 
years ago publicly professed by some 
persons of high rank in the Church of 
England, as wellas by men of research 
and learning amongst the Dissenters, 
Your Correspondent V. F. (p. 276), 
has made some just remarks upon the 
speech of the Bishop of Chester, in 
the House of Lords, as given in some 
of the public prints, in reference to 
the case of Mr. J. Wright. ‘The father 
of this prelate, the late Dr. Ldmund 
Law, Bishop of Carlisle, was a man 
whose sou) could not be confined by 
the shackles of an established system, 
but would avail itself of its natural 
liberty. Those who wish to make 
themselves well acquainted with mat- 
ters, which have a connexion with the 
topic discussed in your learned Cor- 
respondent N.'s essays, and with the 
subject, which is the ground of offence 
in Mr. J. Wright's Sermon, would do 
well to consult Dr. E. Law's “ Dis- 
course on the Nature and End of 
Death under the Christian Covenant, 
with the Appendix and Postscript,” 
subjoined to fis “ Considerations on 
the Theory of Religion.’ This judi- 
cious and learned writer, in this Dis- 
course, considers 1, “In what sense 
we are delivered from death by the 
sufferings and death of Christ.” 2, 
“ Why so much of the power of death 
is still permitted to continue in the 
world,” 3, “ What notions of it are 
now proper and y te apy to the 
Christian state.” Under the first 
head he endeavours to ascertain the 
meaning of the word death, as it is 
strictly and properly y gar in Scrip- 
ture; and to do this, he refers to that 
“ remarkable passage, where it is 
first used in that denunciation which 
brought Adam and his posterity under 
it, and where, we must suppose it 
used in all the plainness and propriety 
of speech inaginable.” (Gen. it. 17.) 
Our author asserts, that the original 
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Hebrew signifies, “ thou shalt utterly 
die.” ‘THé Supposes that this matter is 
“ sufficiently explained in the sentence 
passed’ on out first parents ; where 
they are réminded of their original, 
and of that’ state to which this change 
should reduce them. ‘In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till 
thou return unto the ground ; for out 
of it wast thou taken: dust thou art, 
aud unto dust shalt thou return.” 
(Gen. iii. 19.) This language, he con- 
siders, must have been understood by 
our first parétits, as meaning “ a re- 
sumption of that natural life, or con- 
scions beng, which their Creator had 
betn fntely pleased to bestow upon 
them, the forfeiting which, must ne- 
cessarily include a total loss of all 
those benefits, that then did, or ever 
coald proceéd from him.” After con- 
sidering the meaning of the word 
death, he proceeds to shew, how we 
art delivered from it by the obedience 
of our Lord. This, he assets, “ will 
appear more clearly from the date of 
that deliverance, and this is every 
where in Scripture represented as 
commencing at the resurrection. 
* Since by man came death, by man 
cime also the resurrection from the 
dead, and ‘asin Adam all die, even 
so ih Christ shall all be made alive.’ ” 
Under the second head our author 
takes uotice, that mankind “could 
not have snbsisted always'in the pre- 
sent worlds’ at’ Teast not been sup- 
ported fh such nambers as now tuke 
their’ turd there, ‘and’ supply each 
other's place8$ih succeeding genera: 
tidns.” He alsd says, “ could we, at 
atiy time, Without pain or the ‘appre- 
hénsion of ‘auy, quit our abode here, 
and convey our8elves to the realins 
above, how reddy, on every slight oc- 
cision, would ‘each be to dispatch 
hithself and others thither!’ Our 
author likewise shews, “ that such a 
dispensatioti‘as’thjs of death, however 
disarecable, is Vet in our presett 
cifcumstances of great service.”" Un: 
der the thir head of the Discourse, 
the writer iutiniates, that we Have 
ground for comfort, and that'we may 
look upon death, as “ a passage from 
a mixed, imperfect, to a pure and per- 
fect portion of felicity, the end of all 
our labours if dne State, and the be- 
glammy of our recompense in another. 
* Mortality is swallowed up of life.’ ” 
Death is’ represerited as a sleep. 
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“ Though in the sight of the unwise 
we seem to die, yet is our hope full 
of immortality.” In the Appendix 
our author treats, “ concerning the 
use of the words soul or spirit in the 
Holy Scriptures, and the state of the 
dead there described ;" and he says, 
that “ all philosophical arguments 
drawn from our notions of matter, and 
urged against the possibility of life, 
thought and agency being so con- 
nected with some portions of it as 
to constitute a compound being or per- 
son, are merely grounded on our igno- 
rance, and will prove equally against 
known fact and daily observation ; in 
the production of various animals, 
(oviparous and vegetable ones parti- 
cularly,) as well as against the union 
of two such heterogeneous priuciples, 
as those of our own soul and body are 
supposed to be.” Inthe Postscript Dr. 
Law defends his sentiments relating 
to the subject which he had been 
discussing, and points out the incon- 
sistency of the popular scheme with 
the gospel, representing it as “a total 
subversion of that positive covenant 
which professes to entitle us to ever- 
lasting life.” 
S. F. 


—<_— 
Mr. Belsham's Animadversions on the 
Attack, in the “ Monthly Retrospect, | 
upon his “ Plea for Infant Baptism. 
Essex House, 
Sir, October 8th, 1817. 
YHE writer of that article in the 
Repository for July, which ' 
rather quaintly styled “The Christians 
Survey of the Political World,” has 
thbaght fit to travel somewhat out of 
his record, [p. 448,] in order to pass * 
censtire upon a work which he has 
probably néver réad, ahd to bo 
vert an arguinent ‘which it is pe 
that he does not understind. Ast 
passage is but short, as it 1s 48° 
bonne bouche in controversial theology, 
and finally, that [ may not be acc! 
of misrepresenting a writer mines 
whom | find it necessary if self. , 
fence, and in justice to the argamen 
which I have advanced, to anu 
vert, I will, with your Perma” 
transcribe the passage entire. 
“ But we mbes not os too severe 
our strictures on this abuse 
(alluding to the unwarrante ters 
laid upon the rite of baptism ‘the 
Roman Charch as applied to" | 
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fant daughter of the Duchess of Berri, 
when even in our own body is found a 
writer to set up the strange notion of 
the propriety of infant spriukling as a 
Christian rite, derived from the apos- 
tles. The true Christian will not, 
however, be led away by such strange 
fancies: he will consider what baptism 
really was, and that it could not be 
introduced till the parties were pre- 
pared to be disciples. Make disciples 
was the precept; the initiatory rite 
was the consequence: and how a disci- 
ple is to be made of a babe who cannot 

assent to any proposition, it is in vain 

for any learned Rabbinism to attempt 

to explain. We must not set the 
plain terms of a law aside to bring it 

within the pale of tradition. For, had 

the tradition been well-grounded, aud 
we believe that there is no foundation 

for it, this would no more justify the 
practice than it would justify Peter's 
error which was by Paul so justly 

condenmed.” 

Upon this precious morceau of theo- 
logical lore, which, in the estimation 
of the writer and perhaps of the 
0: TOAAG: With whom confidence of 
assertion and a contemptuous sneer 
supply the place of proof, is regarded 
as a decisive answer to a late Pies 
ron Inrant Baptism, | beg leave 
to offer the following animadversions. 

In the first place, this political 
Christian, or Christian Politician, pro- 
fesses to soften the severity of his cen- 
sure upon the Romish error of bap- 
tismal salvation out of courtesy to the 
author of the Plea, who has asserted 
the obligation of infant baptism upon 
totally different grounds, ‘The author 
is not insensible to the intended kind- 
ness, and in return he would whisper 
to his gentle monitor, that another 
time it might be advisable just to take 
the pains to understand a question be- 
fore he publishes his remarks upon it. 

But the Christian Politican regards 
imfant baptism as a strange fancy.— 
Perhaps he considers infant circum- 
cision as also a strange fancy; and yet 
there are many true Christians who 
seriously believe that circumcision 
was a divine institution.—l’erhaps 
the Christian Politician may go a 
little further still: he may think pub- 
lic worship a strange fancy: he may 
call the Lord's Supper a strange fancy : 
he may regard the appointment of the 
‘s-day as a religious and joyful 


commemoration of the resurrection of 
Christ as a strange faney; for these 
external rites, howeyer reasonable and 
useful in themselves, vet as Christian 
institulions, they stand upon ve other 
foundation, nor can a better be de- 
sired, than infant baptism, viz. the 
uniform, universal, undisputed prac- 
tice of the primitive Church from the 
apostolic aye. This the Christian Po- 
litician, by a misnomer, calls tradition, 
whereas it is in trath the very strongest 
species of historic evidence. Lt in by 
far the surest method of tracing an in- 
stitution to its original authority, je- 
finitely better than any positive testi- 
mony from single texts which ave lia- 
ble to be altered and mutilated ina 
thousand ways, And, in fact, it is the 
self-same evidence by which the. re- 
cords of the Chistian religion are au- 
thenticated and their genuinencss, is 
established. For how is it kuown 
that the Gospel of Matthew was wrt- 
ten by Matthew, and the Gospel,of 
John by John, but from the uaiform 
undisputed testimony of Christian an- 
tiquity: and why do the Kpistle to 
the Hebrews and the Book of Kevela- 
tion stand upon a lower scale of ere- 
dibility or rather of authenticity than 
the Gospels and Paul's Epistles: but 
that they are in the number of the 
avliAcyousva, books whose genuine- 
ness Was not universally admitted b 
the earliest Christians? ti 
But though the rite of infant bap- 
tism stands upon this very strong 
ground of primitive antiquity): yet at 
appears that those who practise it are 
not true Christians in the estimation 
of our Christian Politician. “ The true 
(Christian will not,” says he, “ beled 
away by such strange fancies.” This, 
methinks, is somewhat of a sweeping 
censure. | have myself been pretty 
severely schooled for not extenciug 
indiscriminately the appellation of 
Uystarian to the mixed multitade, 
who, for one reason or another, clxim 
the title, and who gather in, such 
swarms around the Unitarian stam 
dard, that they almost remind one of 
the old saving, “ how we japples 
swim!” But never did L dream. of 
excluding from the great community 
of Christians any who professed to 
believe in Christ, aud whose lives 
were correspondent to their profes- 
sion, for any difference of opmion or 
practice relating either to Christian 
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doctrine or to positive institutions. 
But this Christian Politician wields 
his theological hatchet with a more 
ruthless mind than the savage throws 
his tomahawk ; aud in the true spirit 
of the imperial tyrant who wished 
that the Roman people had but one 
head that he might enjoy the pleasure 
of striking it off, he severs at one 
mighty and decisive stroke, from the 
Christian community, the great mass 
of professing Christians for the first 
ten centuries, all the members of the 
Asiatic, the African, the Greek, and 
the Koman Churches; Catholic and 
Protestant, Lutheran and Reformed, 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian and Inde- 
pendent, the vast majority of martyrs 
and confessors of ancient and modern 
times, the teachers, the reformers, the 
pillars and bulwarks of the church, 
and without hesitation he delivers 
them over to Satan, and assigns them 
their portion with hypocrites and un- 
believers; for whatever they might 
profess, or however eminent they might 
be for talents and virtues, for their 
piety, their orthodoxy, their zeal and 
usefulness, they baptized infants and 
consequently were no“trueChristians.”’ 
Indeed, according to this new gospel, 
so “strait is the gate and so narrow is 
the way,” that few beside the Christian 
Politician himself, and the noted John 
of Leyden, and those far-famed Chris- 
tian politicians, the pious German 
Anabaptists of the sixteenth century, 
and a few worthy and good men of 
modern times, stand any chance of 
salvation. 

But the Christian Politician appeals 
to positive law. ** Make disciples was 
the precept: the initiatory rite was 
the consequence. We must not set 
the plain terms of a law aside to 
bring it within the pale of tradition.” 
Granted. But does it follow that be- 
cause proselyte baptism is a Christian 
institution, infant baptism is not? 
Where is the Christian Politician’s 
logic, if from such premises he draws 
such a conclusion? Proselyte baptism 
is unquestionably a rite of the highest 
authority: and upon what ground does 
the evidence rest? Not surely upon 
the doubtful authority of a doubtful 
and reasonably suspected text: but 
upon the uniform, universal, and inva- 
riable practice and testimony of the 
primitive church; upon that high 
ground of historic evidence, which 


the Christian Politician is pleased to 
call tradition, but which le well knows 
is the only evidence upon which the 
Gospel of Matthew can be received 
as genuine, and consequently the ouly 
authority upon which the precept rests. 
But the very same testimony which 
establishes the obligation of proselyte 
baptism, establishes that of infant bap- 
tism: and if it is competeut to autho- 
rize the one, it is equally competent to 
authorize the other. What foundation 
is there, then, for that unmeaning sneer 
of the Christian Politician, “ how a 
disciple is to be made of a babe, who 
cannot assent to any proposition, itis 
in vain for any learned Rabbinism to 
attempt to explain” ? 

But the Christian Politician demurs 
to the fact. “ We,” says he, meaning, 
I suppose, himself and his snug party 
of true Christians, “ believe that there 
is no foundation for it.” Had these 
true but simple Christians been men 
of sound understandings and of com- 
petent learning, they would not only 
have told us what they believe, but why 
they believe ; they would have shewn, 
that though Jerome and Augustin on 
the one side, and Pelagius and Celestius 
on the other, who examined the subject 
with the greatest attention, declare the 
universality of infant baptism, and that 
they had never seen or read of any he- 
retics so impious as to deny it; yet that 
nevertheless these great and learne 
men, the most eminent writers of the 
fifth century, were quite mistaken; and 
that there had been a time, when the 
whole Christian church were utter 
strangers to infant baptism, and ap- 
plied the rite only to adults. They 
would have appealed to some nates, 
or sect, or church, in which adult bap- 
tism only was practised : or they wo" 
have produced some early instance 
the descendant of a baptized pen 
whose baptism was deferred to are 
of discretion : or at on some eam 
ecclesiastical writer, Who Op} 
practice of infant baptism, and = 
its apostolical authority. A tions, if 
these well-meaning true Christ 
they had understood any thing 
art of reasoning, would have 

- it came 
voured to shew how it cam tes had 
that when Christ and his apost the 
appointed one mode of a ag : 
universal church should, in oli 
century, practise 4 differen 
and that this great change 
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taken place in total silence, without 
the smallest opposition, without one 
single voice being heard, without a 
single line being written, in defence of 
the original apostolic divinely autho- 
rized practice. No: all that these 
worthy good-hearted true Christians, 
with the learned Christian Politician 
at their head, have to say for themselves 
is this, “‘ We believe that there is no 
foundation for it.” 

Although, however, this may be a 
very concise way of disposing of the 
question, it is possible that some spe- 
culative persons may not be altogether 
satisfied with this solution of the case. 
Bat happily our Christian Politician 
has, with great ingenuity, devised a 
hypothesis which, if admitted, com- 
pletely relieves his pious and believing 
brethren, “the true Christians,” out 
of all their difficulties. It is, indeed, 
perfectly original: none will dispute 
the honour of the invention: it could 
only occur to an adventurous and en- 
terprising mind, perfectly free from 
the trammels of vulgar prejudice. — It 
is this: “ Hed the tradition been well 
grounded, viz. that infant baptism was 
an institution of the apostles, and the 
universal practice of the primitive 
church, this could no more justify 
the practice than it would justify 
Peter's error, who was by Paul so 
justly condemned.” 

Now it appears that the offence for 
Which the apostle Peter was publicly 
aud severely rebuked by the apostle 
Paul, was doing a thing which, at the 
time, he knew to be wrong. See 
Gal. ii. 11. And upon the Christian 
Politician’s principles, by parity of 
reasou, if the apostles instituted infant 
baptism, they knowingly contravened 
the explicit orders of their great 
Master; they promulgated a strange 
fancy of their own as an ordinance of 
Christ; they did what they at the 
time knew to be wrong, and instead 
of being approved and obeyed, as it 
appears they were by the universal 
primitive church, they ought to have 
been severely rebuked, and publicly 
censured, as Peter in a eat case 
had been condemned by Paul. 

This is an argument so novel and 
unexpected, that | frankly acknow- 
ledge that | am not prepared to answer 
it. I had always been accustomed to 
regard the apostles as authorized in- 
terpreters of their Master's will: and 


I had the simplicity to believe that 
whatever was taught by the apostles, 
and received unanimously by the pri- 
mitive church, constituted a vital part 
of the Christian revelation. And 
having traced infant baptism to this 
sacred source, | was content to leave it 
there: nor is it in my power to add 
any thing further to the argument. 

lf, however, through weakness of 


judgment, | have unfortunately erred 


in assuming this principle, L have only 
to request, not Inamy own name only, 
but in that of many others, who would 
be “true Christians,” if they could, 
that the Christian Politician will have 
the goodness to embrace an early op- 
portunity of stating all those doctrines 
and institutions which, having been 
taught by the apostles and universally 
acknowledged by the primitive church, 
are now discovered to be “ strange 
fancies,” which endanger men’s sal- 
vation, and “ by which no true Chris- 
tian can be led away:” and for the 
promulgation of which, in opposition 
to their better knowledge, the apostles 
deserve to be severely rebuked as Peter 
was by Paul. A communication of 
such importance cannot but be most 
gratefully received by multitudes, as 

well as by, Sir, 

Your Constant Reader, 
T. BELSHAM. 
EE 
Sir, Palgrave, Oct. 6, 1817. 

AM very happy to find, by a late 
Number of the Repository, [pp- 
503, 504,] that the Unitarians of Kent 
and Sussex have petitioned Parliament 
to be permitted to marry among 
themselves, in conformity with their 
religious principles; in the same man- 
ner as Jews and Quakers have been 
for some time permitted to do. And I 
should hope, that if this boon be 
granted, and I can hardly see upon 
what grounds it can be refused, that 
our Unitarian -divines will not intro- 
duce into their service any of the 
ludicrous and really indelicate obser- 
vations which pollute the present 
established marriage ceremony, and 
are quite sufficient to suffuse with 
blushes the face of female modesty. 
But before the question is carried 
before Parliament, so far as to come 
to discussion, would it not be well to 
consider, how far it might be desirable 
to endeavour to remove the solemni- 
zation of the marriage contract alto- 
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gether out of the hands of those who 
minister in holy things, and place it, 
where, | confess, it appears to me it 
ought to be, in the hands of the magis- 
trate. Lam not going here to discuss 
what is marriage, or what the views 
with which it ought to be entered 
into, or with which it is entered into. 
But whatever may be determined on 
these points, if it should hereafter be 
necessary to discuss them, the man- 
ner in which the intention of the 
parties, intending to be man and wife, 
should be made public is a civil affair, 
and is designed for the preservation 
ofharmony in society. Any grievances 
arising to married parties, as far as 
redress can be obtained, is sought for 
in our civil courts: the proceedings 
in the ecclesiastical courts scarcely 
can be said to form any exception to 
this remark. At all events, the moral 
guilt of parties offending, seems to 
be considered of trifling importance. 
Their punishment is visited in degree, 
according to the supposed magnitude 
of their civil offence. Besides, sup- 
pose a Unitarian should happen to 
marry a Trinitarian, the latter must 
be married (1 use the term as it is 
generally used) according to the pre- 
sent law at church, because the mode 
adopted by Unitarians would not be 
binding on the Calvinistic lady. This 
is now done by Quakers, | believe, 
when they happen to marry out of 
their own community. It will be 
necessary that some clause should be 
troduced into the act, to obviate this 
mconvenience, provided the affair is 
still to be considered so far as a reli- 
gious matter as to be left in the hands 
of ministers: but | wish to see from 
any of your correspondents, a sub- 
stantial reason why it should not be 
rather ratified before the magistrate. 
J. F. 
a 
Sir, Nantwich, A ug. 6, 1817. 
HAVE long thought that the sub- 
ject of the marriage ceremony de- 
served the most serious consideration 
of the worshipers of the one undivided 
God, and | am glad that it is again 
introduced into the Repository. The 
remedy, however, which your War- 
rington Correspondent [p. 409,} pro- 
poses, appears to me to be worse than 
no remedy at all. There is something 


in it of hostility to the Established 
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Church, and, therefore, to adopt it 
would frustrate our efforts to obtain 
relief. Let us neither seek to « jp. 
crease the scanty incomes of our own 
ministers,” norto “ deprive the chureh 
of any pecuniary object,” but to be 
eased of a burden which we ought 
not to bear. Let us respectfully peti- 
tion Parliament, not for permission to 
solemnize our own marriages, bat for 
relief from a ceremony which does 
violence to our consciences, leaving it 
to their wisdom how such relief shall 
be afforded. 

If a request so reasonable should be 
denied, nothing will then remain for 
us, but to “ obey God rather than 
men.” Let us be determined to do 
our duty, but let us do it in singleness 
of eye as unto God and not unto men, 
and with meekuess and gentleness, 
and universal peace and love. 

Rk. 
a 
Marriage Ceremony, as it respects 
Unitarians. | 

This subject has attracted public 
attention. A better proof of this can- 
not be given than its being agitated 
in the T%mes Newspaper, a Jourual, 
which is conducted, we believe, upon 
the mercantile principle, of provokmg 
the discussion or of adopting the side 
which is most popular, that is, most 
profitable. From this paper we make 
the following extracts: No. I. consists 
of Remarks in the Times, Sept. 185 
No. IL. is a Letter from Mr. W. Smuath 
on those Remarks; and No. II]. cot 
tains the further Remarks of the Tumes 
upon the geveral subject and upon 
Mr. Smith's Letter, 

No. I. 
Remarks in the Times, Sept. 1% 
T will be recollected, that towah 
the close of last session of parlia- 
ment a notice was given by f. 
Smith, the member for Norwich, 
; ; fea bill, the 
some itention to move e. 
; ’ whic as to allow Umte 
object of which was to a So. 
riaus, as they call themselves, of 1 
cinians, as they are more youn 
called, to marry in their ow? o— 
and according, we presume, pone 
of their own, either already compt 
or to be compiled hereafter: writ 
the same time, we should supposes 
question relating to the same * 
has been agitated with 0 of 
warmth in the British 
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Newfoundland, where marriages have 
actually been solemnized by authori- 
ties deemed incompetent in this coun- 
try, and the legitimacy of which was 
therefore doubted. ‘The Methodist 
ministers, it appears, have performed 
this ceremony, arguing, that the mar- 
riage act of england did not extend to 
that colony; and that it was therefore 
competent to them, or even to laymen, 
to officiate. ‘The matter being of great 
importance, application was made to 
the government of England, from 
which the following ofticial commu- 
nication has been received at the co- 
lony, and has thence found its way 
into the mother country :— 
Provincial Secretary's Office, 
Halifar, Aug. 19, 1817. 

The following copy of a letter from 
Earl Bathurst to his Excellency the 
Lieutenant-Governor, is published by 
authority :— 

“ Downing-street, May 31, 1817. 

“My Lorp,—lIlerewith | have the 
honour of enclosing to your Lordship 
an order of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent in Council, dated the 
6th ult., disallowing an Act passed 
by the Legislature of the Province of 
Nova Scotia, in 1816, entitled, ¢ An 
Act to explain the Acts concerning 
Marriage and Divorce, passed in the 
thirty-second year of his late Majesty's 
reign, and the first year of his present 
Majesty's reign.’ 

“T have the honour to be, &c. 
“BATHURST. 

“To Lieutenant-General the Earl 
of Dalhousie.” 

Immediately after the date of this 
letter, a bill to the above effect was 
proposed to Parliament by Mr. Goul- 
bourn, and on the 27th of June, re- 
ceived the Royal assent. From this 
act it appears, that the interpretation 
of the Methodist ministers, upon 
Which an act of the Provincial Le- 
gislature of Nova Scotia had been 
founded, has been set aside, and that 
the British marriage act has been 


averred to extend to the colonies. 


€ subject is so interesting to the 
morals of society, that we are disposed 
to say something more upon it than 
what merely results from the occasion. 
It appears to us, that in situations 
where regularly ordained or licensed 
Ministers cannot be had, the ceremony 


should be performed in such practi- 


cable way as may be best calculated 
to give it solemnity and publicity, and 
that such marriages should be held 
valid. In Scotland, if we recollect 
right, the declaration of the parties 
that they are married, added to the 
notoriety that they live together as in 
a conjugal state, is a conclusive proof 
that the ceremony has been performed, 
The Quakers, who have no priest- 
hood, marry by a simple declaration 
of the parties, which is afterwards 
sizued and attested in their meetings. 
But it may be asserted as a general 
rule, that io every Christian country 
marriige has been esteemed a religious 
solemnity and a civil contract united, 
and has been performed in the face of 
the Church by the L:stablished Clergy, 
with consequences as to settlement, 
issue and relationship, prescribed and 
ordained by law. We confess that 
we shail be sorry to see any of these 
forms set aside, because we shall ap- 
prehend injurious effects to the purity 
aud morals of our posterity. The 
Romish Church considers marriage 
as one of its seven sacraments; and 
when Christianity was interdicted in 
France, then, also, was the religious 
solemnization of marriage prohibited. 
Whatever respect, also, may be due 
to Dissenting ministers of various 
denominations and sects, whatever 
extraordinary purity we might, for 
argument’s sake, be disposed to allow 
to their creed; yet they do not them- 
selves, under the existing state of 
things, pretend to put their public acts 
upon a level as to general effect, as 


to the power of exciting attention, or 


making an impression, with those of 
the Established Clergy ; and we are 
convinced that every thing of solem- 
nity that can be added to that cere- 
mony, from which all the relations of 
life spring, is necessary to sanction 
and enforce the due observance of its 
obligations. 

if it be asked, whether we would 
oppose the progress of Mr. Smith's 
bill through Parliament, we confess 
that we have such apprehension of 
raising the terrible how!) of intolerance, 
that we should rather recommend it 
to the sound discretion of that gentle- 
man to relinquish his intention ; for 
if the Socinians are allowed to marry 
in their chapels, there is no reason 
why the same privilege should not be 
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conceded to the other sects; some of 
whose ministers would be obliged to 
attest the performance of the cere- 
mony with their marks instead of their 
names. ‘There is no reason why the 
solemunization should not take place 
in every licensed house of worship; 
though these structures so often 
change the purposes for which they 
are employed; aud are one time de- 
dicated to the worship of the Deity, 
at another to the consummation of 
those vices which he abhors. 

We trust that the Established 
Church will always be pre-eminent 
for the dignity and the solemnity of 
its ceremonies : but we should farther 
think, that the more respectable Dis- 
septers will shudder at the introduc- 
tion of a custom, through which they 
will certainly be disgraced by the 
practices of their ruder brethren. We 
think it, however, our duty to add, 
that the Marriage Act of George II. is 
a very confused production. 


No. Il. 
Letter from Mr. W. Smith on the 
above Remarks. 


To the Editor of the Times. 

Sir,—I observe in your paper of 
yesterday some remarks on the solem- 
nization of marriage, the calm and 
dispassionate tone of which, while in 
those who most differ from you it 
need not provoke an angry feeling, 
seems proportionally better calculated 
to excite useful discussion on the sub- 
ject. In this discussion, however, I 
do not now propose to engage, but 
only request to correct that part of 
your statement, which erroneously 
represents meas having “ given notice 
in the House of Commons of some 
intention to bring forward a motion,” 
for the purpose of altering the law of 
the case; and from whence occasion 
is taken to appeal to what you are 
pleased to term “ my sound discre- 
tion” against such a proceeding. Now, 
whatever may be my opinion, I beg 
it may be understood, that on the oc- 
casion referred to, acting only-as the 
organ of others, | merely presented 
the petition of a number of Unitarians 
Who conceive themselves to be ag- 
ett hy the existing law, and that 

did not hold out any pledge, or (to 
the best of my recollection) even hint 
« design of farther prosecuting the 
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business. Allow me, before I cop. 
clude, to embrace the opportunity of 
making one remark. You say that 
** in every Christian country marriage 
has been esteemed a religious cere- 
mony and a civil contract united,” 
Now, for the argument's sake, allow- 
ing this to be ever so accurately true, 
I would wish to ask, whether the 
most logical and legitimate, as well as 
the best practical inference from the 
premises, would not be, that while 
for the security of social order and of 
property, descendible or otherwise, 
the most effectual means should be 
adopted to render the civil contract 
firm, indissoluble and easy of judicial 
proof, the strength and permanence 
of the moral tie would not be best 
ensured by leaving the religious cere- 
mony to be performed in the mode 
most congenial to the religious senti- 
ments of the persons themselves; by 
which their most valuable feelings 
would inevitably be more deeply in- 
terested in the transaction than they 
can be by the use of a form to which 
the parties may unfortunately have 
annexed the ideas of inexpedience of 
impropriety ? . 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
W. SMITH. 

Parndon House, Essex, Sept. 19. 


No. Ill. 


Remarks of the Times upon the general 
Subject and upon Mr. Smith's Letter. 


Ir seems that Mr. Smith, the mem 
ber for Norwich, did not give notice 
of any motion for the purpose of F 
tering the law of the land on se A 
ject of marriage in favour of ois 
or Unitarian Dissenters; but, acting 
as the organ of others,” simply Pe 
sented a petition from a num™, 
that body who conceive th he 
aggrieved by the existing law. 
conformity with the request yi 
honourable gentleman, we ba a? 
correct our mistake, and have 1 
his letter to us in another part ® | 
journal. In that he asks, 
our definition of manning ontrect 
gious ceremony and a ¢ 
united,” whether 
and legitimate, as well 
practical inference wou 
while for the secunty 


and of property, descen 
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wise, the most effectual means shoul! 
be adopted to render the civil contract 
firm, indissoluble and easy of judicial 
proof, the strength and permanence 
of the moral tie would not be best 
ensured by leaving the religious cere- 
mony to be performed in the mode 
most congenial to the religious senti- 
ments of the persous themselves °” ‘To 
this question we cheerfully reply ; 
first, that logically, Mr. Smith's sup- 
position would make morriage not a 
religious ceremony and a civil contract 
united, but a religious ceremony and 
a civil contract separated, an there- 
fore, not necessarily co-existent ; and 
that the practical inference would be, 
that the contracting parties would 
take as much of either as they liked, 
For example, the Sociuiaus, we be- 
lieve, exist in all conceivable grada- 
tions, from Christianity, or something 
hear it, down to no Christians at all. 
There can be no reason why the lat- 
ter should practise a religious cere- 
mony enjoined by Christ, and recailed 
by him to primitive purity, by the 
restriction of single male to single fe- 
male: with these, therefore, the miar- 
riage rite would Jose all its solemnity, 
and become an affair of wax aud 
parchment. On the contrary, the re- 
ligionists of an opposite description, 
the enthusiasts, would make it wholly 
& pious rite or celebration, and limit 
its Commencement and duration to the 
feeling or experience of passion ; the 
ternal motions of what they call 
godly love, directing them and giving 
them a right to the enjoyment of its 
Object. With such the civil contract, 
affecting to bind those whom God 
had bound, would be superfluous, nay, 
even impious; and we are not speaking 
here by conjecture: this has been the 
language aud the practice also of en- 
thusiasts on the subject. Indeed we 
think it obvious, that if marriage were 
to be considered as a civil contract 
only, there can be no reason why it 
should not observe the character of 
all civil contracts, and be dissoluble 
at the will of the parties: but as a 
divine ordinance, it obtains a controul 
Over the mind itself, and can only be 
directed, as to form and circumstance, 
by human laws. 

_ At present the church service en- 
joys by prescription the right of so- 


lemnizing this ceremony with most 
cect; and we should think, that the 
respectable Dissenters of all classes 
would desire, as they have hitherto 
acquiesced in the practice, that it 
should not now be set aside. It is 
only their respectability that can suf- 
fer by the change; the marriages of 
the Listabtished Church will not be 
aflecied, 
ti ee 

GLEANINGS; OR, SYLECTIONS AND 

REFLECTIONS MADE IN A COURSE 

OF GENERAL READING, 


No. CCCXVI, 
Magnanimity of a King of Sweden at 
a Public Execution, 

The late king of Sweden had con- 
demned a soldier to die; and stood 
at a little distance from the place of 
execution. ‘The fellow, when he heard 
this, was in hopes of a pardon; but 
heing assured he was mistaken, cried, 
his tonvue was vet free, he would use 
it at his pleesure, which he did with 
great license, accusing the King most 
insolently, and os loud as he could 
speak, of barberity and lujustice, and 
appealing to God for revenge of his 
wronged innocence. The King, not 
hearing him distinctly, inquired of 
those about him, what the soldier had 
been siying; and was told, by a 
ceneral officer, who was unwilling to 
heighten his resentment against the 
miserable, that he had only repeated 
very ofien and loud, that God loves 
the merciful, and teaches the mighty 
to moderate their anger. The hing 
was touched by the lesson, and sent 
his pardon to the criminal. But a 
courtier, of an opposite interest, took 
advantege of the occasion, and re- 
peate d to the King exa ily the licen- 
tiousness of the fellow’s railing ; adding 
gravely when be had done, that mea 
of quality and trust ought never, in 
his opinion, to misrepresent facts to 
their sovereigu. The King for some 
tin stood sLispre nced in lite thoughts; 
but turning at length toward the 
courtier, with a foce of reproof ; il is 
the firet time, said he, that ever I have 
heen betrayed for mr advantage ! But 
the 14% of your encmy pleased me better 

than your TRI tu does. 

Plain-Dealer, No. 1. May 12, 1724. 
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Dr. Alexander on Philip. i. 5—11. 
Sir, Wakefield, June 12, 1817. 
OOKING over some of my 
papers the other day, | cast 
my eye on the following criticism on 
Philip. ii. 5—11; and recol'ecting 
some years ago to have shewn it to 
my friend Mr. Joues,* who, at that 
time, expressed his cordial approba- 
tion of it, it occurred to me, that it 
might not be unacceptable to your 
readers in general. In no version that 
| have yet seen does the sense of the 
original appear to me to have been 
adequately expressed; nor does any 
exposition of the passage that | have 
hitherto met with, convey, in my 
apprehension, the full force and pecu- 
har propriety of the apostle’s lan- 
guage. If, therefore, you deem it not 
unworthy of a place in your miscel- 
lany, it is entirely at your service. 

DISNEY ALEXANDER, M. D. 

In the passage before us the apostle 
is exhorting the converts at Philippi 
to cultivate the amiable virtues of 
humility, condescension and benevo- 
lence, intimating to them, at the same 
time, that they would be called to 
suffer in the cause of religion. And 
im order to give the greater effect to 
his exhortation, he places before them 
the animating example of the Founder 
of their faith, and reminds them of 
the glorious reward with which his 
obedience has been crowned. “ Let 
this mind be in you which was like- 
wise in Christ Jesus, who, though in 
the form of God, thought not of’ the 
robbery of being equal with God, but 
divested himself of it, and assumed 
the form of a servant; who being in 
the likeness of men, and proved to be 
in frame as a man, abased himself so 





* Author of Illustrations of the Four 
Gospels, a work replete with ingenions 
criticism and philosophical research ; and 
which the scholar should read for its ele- 
gance, the Christian for the confirmation 
of his faith, and the sceptic for the co- 
gem and lumiuous display of those beau- 
ties and evidences of our religion, which, 
however they may escape the notice of 
the careless and superficial, are neverthe- 
less powerfully adapted to impress con- 
vietion on the mind of every serious and 
dispassionate inquirer. 
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as to become obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross, (Og 
which account God hath highly ex. 
alted him, and conferred on him a 
name which is above every name, 
that in the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, among those that are ia 
heaven and on the earth and under 
the earth, and that every tongue should 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, te 
the glory of God the Father.” Oa 
the passage thus rendered, | proceed 
ft submit the following observations 
to the judgment of the reader. 
Though in the form of Ged. The 
allusion is, as | conceive, to the trans 
figuration on the mount, where be 
assumed a divine or luminous or supe. 
naturally splendid appearance, his fave 
shining as the sun and his raiment be- 
coming white as snow: “open Ore 
without the article, literally wn a form 
of God, a plraseology precisely an 
swering to that in Mark ii. 28, Acts 
vii. 20, Gen. xxx. 8, and various 
other passages. 
Thought not of the robbery of being 
equal with God. This is an exactly 
literal version of ey werayuor HYP 
vaio it éivas ica Ocw. So far was 
he from claiming it as his due, that he 
never harboured such an idea, never 
once thought of the robbery of being 
equal with God; ¢.¢. of arrogating to 
himself that worship which he well 
knew to be the prerogative of God 
alone. The language ts evide 
borrowed from the Jewish Scriptures. 
«« Shall a man rob God? Yet ye bare 
robbed me.” Mal. iii. 8. “ Ye aft 
cursed with a curse, for ye bare 
robbed me, even thy whole nation, ver. 
9. See also Jer. vii. 11. Bat 
gives a singular force and energy © 
this expression, is the circumstance 
that the Jews did actually acense Of 
Lord, during the exercise of Its mr 
nistry among them, of tis sacrilegios’ 


act. Compare carefully John ¥. . 
‘ x. 33. To repel, t ’ 
and x e| : 


unjust and invidious a churge, 
which, it is probable, sill contin 
to be urged against the neck 
lowly Jesus by mmny, both saseeg 
the open enemies and false — 
the Christian faith, appear sobject 
been the chief, if not the sole 
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of the writer in using this pointed and 
energetic language. And this remark 
shews the futility of the ingenious 
Mr. Robinson's sarcastic animadver- 
sions on the Unitarian interpretation 
of the passage in his Plea for the Di- 
winity of Jesus Christ, a book, wever- 
theless, which contains the best and 
most eloquent defence of that doctrine 
which has, perhaps, ever yet appeared, 
and reflects equal credit ou the talents 
and ou the integrity of its author. 
The common English traustation of 
this text, suggests a seuse decidedly 
at variance with the uniform tenour 
of Scripture. But the propriety of 
retaining the literal sense of the term 
aprayuoy is, | think, obvious from 
what has already been remarked ; and 
I may ald, it is still farther confirmed 
by our Lord's own language; for in 
John x. 8, speaking of those false 
shepherds who obtruded themselves 
mto the fold of God, and claimed 
divine honours, he explicitly denomi- 
nates such persons thieves and robbers. 
Compare Acts viii. 9, 10, and 2 ‘Thess. 
a. 4, 

But divested himself of it, i.e. of 
that divine or supernaturally splendid 
form which he assumed on the mount, 
and which, had he been so disposed, 
he might lave retained. So far, how- 
ever, was he from seeking his own 
aggrandisemenut and exaltation, that, 
a8 soon as it had answered the end 
proposed, he laid it aside and assumed 
a character and situation exactly the 
reverse, taking upon him the form of a 
servant. tilow striking a contrast is 
here! and how necessary it is that it 

ould be preserved in the translation | 
Wakefield, though he may have given 
the general sense of the passage, bas 
net expressed it with that poiut and 
energy which the original manifestly 
displays—the form of a servant. We 
have seen, that in the former verse 
the apostle had been alluding to one 
specific and remarkable occurrence, 
and we shall find that he here refers to 
another ; thus preserving the strength 
and beauty of the contrast. And 
when did Jesus assume the form, in 
Other words, sustain the character of 
S servant ¥ Surely, when after girding 
himself with @ towel, he washed the 
Jeet of his disciples. Such a singular 
Matance of condescension in one whom 
they regarded as their ‘Teacher and 
Lori, was not less likely to live in the 











recollection of the apostles, than the 
luminous and transporting scene which 
had presented itself ou the mount; 
and it is no wonder that we find Paul 
making honourable mention of it, and 
deducing, from so memorable an act 
of humility and atlection, an argument 
to enforce on his brethcen the indis- 
pensable obligations they were under 
to be mutually affectionate and con- 
descending one to another, 

The imposters, while they main- 
tained the Divinity of Christ, asserted 
that he was a man only in appearance, 
denying at the same time the reality 
of his death. ‘They denied his death, 
with a view to set aside the scriptural 
doctrine of the resurrection ; and it is 
probable they rejected his real ha- 
mauity, that they might have a more 
pluusible pretext for disputing the 
reality of his death; and thus we see 
why the great doctrines of the Au- 
manity and death of Jesus were neces- 
sarily connected and associated tagether 
in the mind of our apostle; and like- 
wise, why the apostles in general, 
both in their discourses and ia thei 
epistles, so frequently recur to these 
topics, and appear to lay so much 
stress upon them, It is to these that 
the writer next adverts. Whe being 
in the likeness of men, and proved to 
be in frame as aman, abased himself 
so as to become obedient unto " 
even the death of the cross, i.e. a8 Jesus 
in form resembled men, so he was 
Sound or proved, on the fullest investi- 
gation, to be really a mau, The term 
evpeteig sound open seems to be 
used in a judicial sense, and implies 
full and satisfactory evidence of the 
fact (compare John xx. 27, Acts i. 
3, Luke xxiv. 80, and 1 John i, 1, 
&c.); and osa farther confirmation of 
his * possessing a real human nature, 
and at the same time a mind infinitely 
exalted above all selfish or ambitious 
views, he submitted to a death at 
‘once the most public, painful and 
ignominious that can be conceived,” 
WW herefore, or on which account (od 
also hath highly exalted ham, agreeably 
to the tenour of his own declaration, 
he that humbleth himself shall be ex- 
alted. ‘That the exaltation of Jesus 
to a state of uurivalled dominion and 
supreme felicity, was the reward of 
his previous self-abssemeut and volun- 
tary sutlerings, is the uniform doctrive 
both of the Old and of the New Tes- 
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tament. Therefore,” says the pro- 
phet, “ will | divide him a portion 
with the creat, and he shall divide the 
spoil with the strong ; because he hath 
poured out his soul unto death,” &e. 
om ii. 12. “ Thou hast loved righ- 
teousness and hated tmiquitv; there- 
fore God, even thy God, hath anointed 
thee with the oil of gladness above thy 
Jfellows:” Heb. i. 9, and see Heb. ii. 9. 

And given him a name that is above 
every name; that in the name of Jesus 
every h nee should bow, of those that are 
in heaven and in the earth and under 
the earth. 

The first thing observable here is 
the double sense of the word name, 
which occurs three times in this para- 
graph. This | conceive to be a dis- 
tinction of some importance, though 
it has escaped, to the best of my 
knowledge, the notice of commenta- 
tors. luthe évo first places, itis, | 
believe, generally admitted to denote 
that power or authority, that pre-emi- 
nence of rank or dignity, with which 
Jesus was invested, as the Son of God, 
the Lord of the new creation, the 
Saviour and Judge of the universe. 
Very opposite to this is the sivnifica- 
tion which it bears in the third or 
last place of its oveurrence. It there 
refers to the simple humanity of the 
Messiah, to the personal name of Jesus, 
with which his enemies had associated 
every sentiment of obloquy, derision 
and contempt, aud which many, even 
among the professed converts to Chris- 
tianity, were reluctant and ashamed 
publicly to acknowledge. The obscure 
son of a carpenter, the humble and 
persecuted prophet of Nazareth, a 
condemned malefictor, a crucified Re- 
deemer, were sounds equally abhor- 
rent from the feelings and hostile to the 
prejudices both of Jew and Gentile ; 
and it is a fact, well known to readers 
of ecclesiastical history, and amply cor- 
roborated by the testimony of the 
sacred writers, that, in those early 
days, numbers of the professed advo- 
cates of the gospel, in order to facili- 
tate its acceptance among the higher 
ranks of society, endeavoured to sink 
the personal name of Jesus under the 
splendour of his assumed divinity, and 
to roll away the reproach of the cross, 

y representing him as a supernatural 
being, incapable of suffering and supe- 
rior to death. And this circumstance 
not only satisfactorily explains, but 
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will be found to throw a new and 
beautiful light upon several other pas- 
sages in the New Testament, whi h, 
without the knowledge of the ahove 
fact, must be allowed to be extremely 
obscure, if not quite unintelligible. 
See 1 Cor. xvi. 22, Acts ii. 22, $2, 88, 
36, 1 John iv. 2, 3, Rom. i. 16, 
Mark viii. 38, Gal. vi. 14, 1 Peter 
li. 7. 

The apostle, therefore, by this 
Clause intimates, that whatever odtum 
may be affixed to the name of Jesus 
by his cpen enemies or pretended 
friends, it was a name, bevond all 
others, precious in the sight of God; 
and that, that very Jesus whom men 
rejected and anathematized was ap- 
pointed sole Mediator between God 
and man, the honoured instrument of 
effecting the subjugation of all created 
intelligences whatsoever, to the domt- 
nion of the one living and true God, 

And that every tonque should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory 
of God the Father. 

The apostles, no less than the Sa- 
viour himse!f, uniformly made the 
glory of Ggd their ultimate end and 
object, Phe glory of God required 
that his Son should be honoured and 
acknowledged. He had sent him mito 
the world: he had entrusted him with 
a most awful and important comm 
sion. This commission the Son had 
executed to the perfect satisfaction of 
the Father. ‘The Father had already 
expressed his approbation of the con- 
duct of his Son, by the high state of 
exaltation and glory to which he! 
raised him; he had given him a king- 
dom, he had seated him upon a throne, 
and he now called upon all men “ 
acknowledge his authority and t 
obey his commands. And so far® 
this from derogating from the _— 
due to God alone, that by it the Fat 
is glorified; as a monarch esteems 
himself honoured when his amo 
is treated with respect. 
Isa. xlv. 23, John v. 23. 

I conclude by remarking, 
passage seems to me peers 
culeate that most consola ee 
animating doctrine, the final 
of all men to virtue and — 
What! shall the, designs kind 
dence, in the redemption of om 
be frustrated? Shall the part ie 


of a feeble mortal coun je 
tentions of Omuipotence? If 


to i- 
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Christ hath tasted death for every 
man—if he be exalted a Prince and a 
Saviour to give repentance aud re- 
mission Of sins unto bis people—if the 
lip of infallible truth have declared 
by the mouth of an apostle, that for 
this verv end Christ was thus exalted, 
viz. “ that erery kuee might bow and 
every tougue confess Jesus to be Lord, 
to the glory of the lather; does it 
not follow, as 9 necessary infere:ce, 
even supposing tt no where to have 
been expressly asserted, that, uncer 
the government of an infinitely wise 
and powerful and Lenevulent Being, 
a period will come, when, to use 
the emphatic language of Scripture, 
“death and hell” having beeu “* cast 
into the lake of fire,” God shal! reign 
the acknowledged Sovereign and be 
loved Father of all his rational off- 
spring, and the empire of truth, of 
virtue and of hoppiness, be universally 
and eternally predominant 
a 
Translation and i:mendation of Psalm 
CXAXVEL 
Sir, Alnwick, Ang. 30, 1817. 
N perusing your Monthly Reposi- 
tory, | frequently find tany valua- 

ble criticisms upon obscure passages 
in the New ‘Testameut.. ‘This ev- 
courages me to hope, that some obser- 
vations upon didicalt texts ta the Old 
Testameut, wil) not prove ununiterest- 
ing. I am not so presumptuous as to 
imagine, that my views wil always 
be correct, or that my solutions will 
afford coustant satisfaction ; yet, if 
what | advance, will induce abler pens 
to discuss the subject, [ shall be satis- 
fied; as the end I have in view will 
be attained. 

The 137th Psalm has often been ad- 
mired for the tenderness of its strains, 
and it. is presumed, that no person 
can peruse it without being affected. 
Beautiful as it i., there is a harshness 
in the last verse, of which | can never 
approve, and which, [| think, the 
Writer never intended. ‘The verse to 
which | allude runs thus:—“ Happy 
Shall he be, that taketh and dasheth 
thy little ones against a stone.’ If we 
consider the book of Psalms, as many 
do, to have been written by men 
diviaely inspired for that purpose, we 
perceive a spirit of savageness and 
barbarity in this passage utterly in- 
compatible with that goodness which 
characferizes a holy God. Or, if we 
view fhe Psalms, as some sensible 


Christians do, to be the effusions of 
uninspired men, still the brutal fierce- 
HESS EXpre ssed in the tes {, is recon. 
ecveable with all our ideas of humanity, 
honour and pustiee, fo seize little 


children and to dash them aegainst 
stones: to refuse to censure the pcr- 
petrator ¢ f such an act, but even to 
ay pe id the mirowuste r, and to « onsider 
bin a hanpy man, evince a ferocity 
and tusensibaity of mind, which, it is 
presumed, could not exist, in the 
bre fs of men, so enlichtened and 
polish al its tha Jew ist) } rople is were, 

bhe Liebrew 4155 wy licre rendered 
childron, basa variety, of signifieations: 
but es it offen denotes wr kedness, 
injustice, &c, | would suggest, that 
it should be rendered in this passage, 
idols, not children. What confirms 
the idea is this, the Babylonians were 
idolators. ‘The worship of their idols 
brought upon the Jews such heavy 
calamities, as led them to ceprecate 
idolatrv, and to consider that man 
happs , who durst seize the little house- 
hold gods of their oppressors, and dash 
them to pieces. Let us translate the 
whole Psalm anew, and consider how 


it agrees with this emendation. 


1. Ry the rivers of Babylon, there we sat 
down, 
We wept also, w hen we remembered Zion, 

2 Upon the willows ia the midst, we hung 

our hirps; 

3. For there, those who captivated us, 
Demanded of us, the recitation of asong; 
And our spoilers said in mirth, 

“Sing us one of Zion's songs.” 

4. How can we sing the song of Jehovah, 
Ina foreign land ? 

5. But if I forget thee, O Jerusalem! 

Let my right hand forget its office. 

6, Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my 

mouth, 

If I do not remember thee — 

If I do not exalt thee, O Jerusalem ! 

Above my chief joy. 

Jehovah remembers the Edemites, 

Since the day Jerusalem was taken ; 

Who said, * Raze, raze it to ite founda. 

tions.” 


8. Daughter of Babylon' who art to be 
de stroved, 
He will be bappy who will repay thee; 
Who will reward thee, as thou hast acted 


towards us 


9. He will be happy, who will seize, 
And dash thy idols against the stone. 
CAMBER, 
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REVIEW. 


Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame.”’—Pops, 


=a 


Art. 1.—The Second Part of Armata., 

8vo. pp. 218. Murray. 1817. 
FW L hand of the same noble author 

appears in this Second Part that 

we traced in the lirst Part of Armata. 
[Mon. Repos. present Vol. p. 140, 
&e.] The work is unquestionably 
Lord Frskine's. But whilst it bears 
the character of his mind, it can 
searcely be said to reflect honour on 
his genius. ‘The story of Armata is 
clumsy and ridiculous. Its merit con- 
sists in its fine speeches, or rather 
fragmeuts of speeches. In these, 
however, the Second Part is decidedly 
inferior to the First. We donot make 
an exception of Chapter VI. or of 
that part of it relating to Law, which 
is the best portion of the present pub- 
lication. 

Lord Erskine is quite a religionist. 
He sets out with an odd thought, 
namely, that dx for the sea, “ the 
oe sermaery for sin accomplished in 
*alestine,” would have been of no 
avail: as if apostles could not have 
travelled by land! He describes 
“ Revelation” as “ communicating a 
fallen condition and a mediatorial re- 
demption.” He isin favour of a recon- 
sideration of the Articles, and against 
their being made use of as Tests. He 
declares himself a churchman, but 
expresses a wish that the “ national 
religion, as well as civil state, should be 
balanced by a popular constitution, 
and that the free spirit of the Dis- 
senters should continue.” * Many per- 
sons,” he says, “ have been reproached 
or sneered at as Methodists, only for 
maintaining and believing the very 
same doctrines which oun Saviour 
preached when upon the earth.” 

With these marks of attention to 
religion, we know not how to recon- 
cile certain expressions and inuendoes, 
and one abominable degradation of 
the most sublime passage of Scripture ; 
but we observe, that the noble author 
has a theory of his own, with regard 
to perfection, which is, that it con- 
sists in the equal mixture of opposite 
qualities, and we conclude, that he 
applies this not only to political con- 
stitutions and ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, but also to individual character. 


Art. IL.—An Excursion to Windsor, 
in July, 1810; tnterspersed with 
Historical and Biographical Ane. 
dotes, for the Improvement of the 
Rising Generation. Also a@ Sail 
down the River Medway, July, 1811. 
By John Evans, A.M. To which 
ts annexed, a Journal of a Trip to 
Paris, in the Autumn of 1816. By 
Joho Evans, Jun. A.M. 12mo, pp. 
568. Sherwood and Co. 1817. 

MM": EVANS designs this work 

to be a companion to his “ Ju 
venile Tourist,” and, like that publi- 
cation, it is well adapted for the 
amusement and “ improvement of the 
rising generation.” The author bas 
brought together the acquisitions of 
an active literary life, and has illus 
trated the little route from London 
to Windsor, and the “ Sail down the 
river Medway,” with a great variety 
of anecdote, biography, history, poetry 
and moral reflection. He preserves 
in himself, and he encourages in the 
reader, a feeling of good nature to 
wards all ranks of persons in civil 
life and all religious sects. This free- 
dom from prejudice and bigotry makes 
his pages of great value to the younger 
reader. 

On his arrival at Windsor, Mr. 
Evans led his party to the Terrace, 
and the following is his description of 
the Royal Family : 

“ We entered Windsor about six o'clock, 
and having refreshed ourselves at the ina 
with a cup of tea, hastened to the Terrace, 
where we found a considerable porter 
genteel company. Intent en the ¢ 
cation of a laudable curiosity, ¥¢e felt pe- 
culiarly happy in joining them on an 

Sa ] ven o'clock aud the 
occasion, t was seven ' ’ 

good old King soon made has “preeree 

with bis accustomed punctual¥y. A 

door in the castle was thrown open, * 

two attendants were seen leading this vene- 

, down 4 
rable personage with great Sctied upos 
flight of steps till he safely alightes 

the Terrace. Then the Princesses Eliza 

and Augusta, who were present, = 
panied him, one on each side, or rather 


hold of his arm; they paced back - 
and forwards fer an hour, te ae 
music playing alternately 5, 
of the several saps ni yy 

by the stillness of closing » ws v 
was dressed neatly ; blue coat, (vith 
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buttons and star, white waistcoat and 
swall-clothes, white stockings and gold 
buckles in his shoes. His hat somewhat 
resembled that worn by the clergy, with 
the addition of a gold button and loop, 
mounted by a black cockade, which marks 
him vut conspicrously from the rest of the 
company. His Majesty looked ruddy and 
fall; his voice sonorous, and he converses 
with cheerfulness, though, when he at- 
tempts to speak rather hastily, it is with 
hesitation. His want of sight is very ap- 
parent, for his hat is drawn over the upper 
ttof his face, and he feels about with 
fi cane, especially ascending or descend- 
ey & sep. It is aflecting to see him, 
though he appears cheerful when he 
speaks, and seems as if nothing were the 
matter with him. He now and then stops 
to converse either with the officers or with 
the nobility and gentry. We saw him 
several tines on the Terrace ; but on this 
first evening there was a inore than ordi- 
mary degree of conversation. He was full 
of inquiries respecting the installation of 
Lerd Grenville, as Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, which had taken place 
dering the week. He inquired also about 
the balloon in whieh Mr. Sadler had as- 
cended on the occasion, and was particu- 
larly anxious to know how long it con- 
tinued in the air and where it had alighted. 
Harrow on the Hill was mentioned, though 
the spot had not then been ascertained. 
He conversed at all times ov a variety of 
topics with the utmost freedom and even 
hilarity. This daily promenade must be- 
nefit both his mind and body, while the 
presence, as well as the attention, of so 
many of his subjects, some coming from 
distant parts, must yield him no ineon- 
siderable gratification. The countenances 
of the Princesses are replete with good 
natnre, and most exemplary is their atten- 
hon to their aged parent. This, indeed, is 
their best praise, their noblest recommen- 
dation. Filial piety is the characteristic 
attrebnie of humanity, It sheds a lustre 
epon all the other virtues which enrich 
ted adorn the great family of mankind. 
It should be mentioned that the King, in 
returning back to his apartments in the 
Castle, passing by the band of musicians 
on the steps, always touched his bat, and 
tid, in an audible voice, ‘ Gentlemen, 
hight, I thank you.’ Indeed, his 
jesty, during the whole time, seemed in 
Perfect good humour with all the company, 
“The only etiquette observed on the 
Terrace is, that when the King passes, the 
adies and gentiemen withdraw on either 
side, the latter merely uncovering the 
hows and curtsies being dispensed 

with on the oceasion. A police officer is 
in attendance, who, with a little switch, 
med individuals from pressing too much 
wa the Kilig when he steps to converse ; 


but this is done with the greatest urba- 
nity.” —Pp. 291—295. 

Mr. Evans paid a visit to Dr. Her- 
schel, which he thus relates : 


* We now pushed on to the little village 
of Slough, and paid our respeets to the 
venerable llerschel, of astronomie renown. 
lutroduced to him by a letter, he received 
us politely, and in shewing us his won. 
derful apparatas in the garden paid every 
possible attention, His immense telescope, 
forty fect long, raised and supported by 
complicated appendages, is seen by every 
passing traveller from the public road, 
The lesser instruments are ranged aronnd, 
like so many Satellites in the planetary 
s\ stem ! 

* Dr. Hersehel, a native of Germany, 
and originally a musician tn the army, 
was the discoverer (13th of Mareh, 1781,) 
of a new planet, denominated the Georgium 
Sidus, out of compliment to his Majesty, 
It is apparently at the extreme boundary 
of the solar system. Other discoveries 
have been made by this indefatigable astro- 
nomer. He was pleased to present me 
with a well-executed engraving of his great 
telescope, apon my telling him that I 
always explatued its construction to my 
pupils at the conclusion of my lecture on 
astronomy. Mentioning, also, an excellent 
Orvery L had lately purchased, he replied, 
with great good hamour, * Orreries are 
pretty play-things—imy Orrery is up there!" 
—pointiog to the sky. The old gentleman 
was very affable, and, notwithstanding his 
extraordinary merit, is distinguished for 
his modesty. He is evidently an enthasiast 
in his profession, enawoured of the divine 
science of astronomy; its pleasures are 
ineffable. "—Pp, B50, 360, 

The account of Bishop Pearce [p. 
421), bears marks of a too hasty pen. 
For “ Commentary on the Epistles,” 
should be read Commentary on the 
Gospels; and sowething more might 
surely have been said of thts invalua- 
ble work, than it “ is held in estima- 
tion,” and some higher culogiam might 
have been passed upon the author, as 
a scholar, than that he “ possessed 
a considerable portion of theologival 
learning.” Mr. Evans relates the 
story of this prelate's wishing to resi 
his bishopric, and bemg opposed 
his brethren the bishops, who reck- 
oned that the measure would form an 
invidious precedent. 

‘The latter part of the volume is 
furvished, os the title-page announces, 
by Mr. Evans, Junior; and his Journal 
is introduced in a manner creditable 
to both father and son. 
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Review.—The Confessions of an Arian Minister. 


Arr. I11.—The Confessions of an Arian 


Minister; containing a Narrative o 


4" 
; 


his Conversion, and exhibiting his 


pre ent Views of the principal Doe 
trines of the Gosvel, ma Letter t 


) 


his Sone By Wiliam Cell:brand. 
8vo. pp. 3. Wiliams and Co, 
1817. 


\ 


Ji; recoliect to have read a pam- 
phiet * satisfactorily accounting 
for “ the unbelief of i:dward Gibbon, 


Esq.” from the circumstances of his 


life 
difficult to explain Mr. 
conversion; this letter shewing 


education, of the want of 
habits, and of 
sovial attachments. 


dence in support of our allegation: 
nor will atteutive readers fail to per- 


ln like manner, it will not be 
Ceillibeand's 
that 
his change of religious sentiment has 
been the effect of a bad theological 
studious 
the force of certain 
From his con fes- 
sions we shall collect abundant evi- 


ceive that such a convert’s avowal of 


repuiedly evangelical opinions is far 


from being presumptive of their truth, 

1. the Divinity Professor under 
whom Mr. G, studied, he represents 
(7) as “ a mon of great learning, 
eminent piety, and much Biblical 
acuteness,” but adds that he “ had 
not the happy talent of engaging the 
attention, or even of securing the re- 
spect of his pupils.” As the natural 
consequence, “ his labours were dis- 
regarded,” and in this branch of edu- 
* exhibited the 


deplorable ignorence.” = Mr. 


Gellibrand’s creed therefore was not 
the result of theological knowledge 
and inquiry: it did not rest on an 


examination of the Scriptures, 


With 


some inconsistency t he speaks of him- 
self as having been, at this period of 


is life, a determined Arian; “ ad- 


vancing fast,” says he, “to what I 


t 
t 


geres 


hen considered as the pure and ra- 
ional views of Christianity, as sup- 
and recommended by Dr. 
*riestly” [Priestley]. Now it does 


not appear that Mr. G. ever gave up 


t 


he doctrive of our Lord's pre-exis- 


tence: and the following sentences 
are a memorable comment on this 


Arian 
pure views of Christianity. 


minister's approximation to 


Llis ex- 


perience and his confessions prove, as 
ecclesiastical history also proves, that 


Se ee 


° By the Rev. John Evans, M. A. : 
* See p. 13 of this pamphlet. 


the grossest mistakes concerning the 
person of Christ have o 
false shame of the “ 
of the AY our. let un lie iT Our au. 
thor’s acknowledgment; 13) 


riginated in aq 
mere lumanity” 


66 I could listen without any disgust or 
nnensiness whilst this friend anid beue ‘actor 
to the world was not only praised, but 
eveu exalied to a seat upon the throne of 
God. I often thought that the preacher 
erred, but it was an error more in unison 
with my heart and my love, than if he had 
attempted to degrade his Saviour by sinks 
ing him to the level of mere humanity.” 


Defective indeed must have been 
the theological education of the man 
who could write such a sentence! 
What is Mr. G.’s avowal? That he 
approved of a creed which, neverthe- 
less, he considered as erroneous! Of 
the light (Pref. 4 in which we view 
this or any part of his 1 etter let bim 
be as careless as he please: le should 
know however that, by the declaration 
before us, he virtually accuses himself 
of inconsistency, and proves how little 
he is acquainted with the laws of evi- 
dence and with the test of truth. 
Numerous additional illustrations of 
the evils of an ignorance of the prin- 
ciples of Biblical and ~criptural erit- 
cism, are supplied by bis pamphlet. 
When the candidate for the mimuptry 
is a stranger to them, he will not pos 
sess the ability—perhaps not the de 
sire—of explaining to his fellow-men 
the records of Revelation: his sermons 
will not be really evangelteal ; and it 
is probable that he will be indifferent 
to religious opinions, — will lightly 
embrace and as easily dismiss them. | 

Il. But did the “ Arian minister, 
who makes these confessions, attempt 
to supply the deficiencies of his theo- 
logical course, in the former academy 
at Hoxton, by any subsequent regare 
to theological studies? “ The w 
says he, (8, 9,) “ presented itself to 
my view, and stole too much of my 
heart from God and from heavet 
was hastening fast to a state of ire- 
ligion and unbelief; | was te 
in the pursuits, in the pleesares oe 
oh! sad to relate, in many of the bow 
of the world.” This, be eet 
bered, is his own statement of aie 
case. We “ would not hear his € sn 
say so:” and, possibly, in the revu is 

hee ‘nos. his self-accusatiow 
of his feelings, his s¢ he was i” 
extravagant. If however 
: f the W 
mersed in the pursuits 0 
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he, plainly, had neither time nor re- 
lish for those of sacred literature. [lis 
studies took a different, and even op- 
posite, direction. Perhaps they were 
ofa gainful nature (19). ‘The neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis, preseuts 
well-known temptations to such em- 
jloyments: and we have heard of 
Seentiia ministers, some of them 
orthodox, some of them heretical, who 
have been assiduous, and not unsuc- 
cessful, votaries at the shrine of MJam- 
mon, 

So far as his own care and exertions 
are concerned, the respectability and 
usefulness of the Christian minister 
will much depend on the object and 
the regularity of lis studies, after he 
has quitted the college or the academy. 
On the foundation which he there 
laid he ought constautly to build. 
His education is only begun: he must 
every day carry it forward to maturity, 
In the excellent charge which Mr, G. 
received * at his ordination (8), this 
advice was enforced with the affection 
and earnestness due to its importance. 
By many divines, of every communion, 
Scriptural learning is neglected. Some 
of them, it is true, possess not the 
means of access to books which they 
are desirous of consulting: and more, 
we humbly think, should be done, by 
the enlightened, opulent and generous 
friends of religion and literature, to 
prevent or remedy this evil. If cler- 
gymen and ministers do not feel, or 
cannot fulfil, their obligation to make 
themselves acquainted with the vo- 
lume of Revelation, in a critical no 
less than in a devotional and practical 
view, it is little wonderful if, like Mr. 
G. they are unfurnished with any 
consistent and stable knowledge of 
its doctrines. 

IIL. This “ Arian minister” confesses, 
further, that his change of sextiment 
has been produced, in part, by the 
force of certain social attachments. 
To his son he says (11), 

“Since I married your most excellent 
mother-in-law, whom I must ever regard 
as being, in the hands of Providence, a 
principal means of my recovery to a just 
sense of the obligations of religion and 
virtue, I have constantly attended,” &c. 


Now we cannot doubt that this 
tonsideration has exercised a much 
Mronger influence on the mind of 


ee 





* From Dr. Kippis. 
VOL. X14. 4. 


Review.—The Confessions of an Arian Minister. 62) 





Mr. G. than he seems to be aware. 
But is not such an influeace, however 
natural, and, to a particular extent, 
honourable and salutary, perfectly dis- 
tinct from any thing like evidence, 
whether presumptive or direct : 
Speaking with reference to bis con- 
version, he alleges (17), that “ the 
plain and unlearned iterpretations of 
the Scriptures seemed to his mind 
more cousistent with the design and 
end for which they were written than 
those subtle and scholastic views 
he had been accustomed to regard.” 
An unequivocal proof of his not being 
in the habit of studying the Scriptures 
as they ought to be studied, of his not 
making them, as Locke male them, 
their own interpreter! ‘The true 
meaning of the sacred volume, is not 
necessarily, or even probably, that 
which those men affix to it whose 
explanations are dictated by the creed 
of their infancy or by the articles of 
their church; although, under the 
bias of self-love and self-deception, we 
confound vulgar prejudices with na- 
tural and unforced comments. No- 
thing can be more incongruous than 
to explain the language of ancient and 
of foreign writers in uniform agree- 
ment with the conceptions of a modern 
age. Plain interpretations are not 
those which appear such to unin- 
formed aud unretlecting readers, but 
those, on the contrary, which are sug- 
gested by a correct acquaintance with 
the phraseology of the Scriptures. 
What Mr. G. intends by “ subtle and 
scholastic, views of Christianity,” he 
has left us to conjecture. ‘The pro- 
priety of his applying such epithets to 
the “ Arian” and Trinitarian hypo- 
theses we fully admit: to the views of 
the persons who unequivocally beheve 
in one God, the Father, and in one 
Mediator, the man Christ Jesus, they 
are not in the slightest degree appli- 
cable. From scholastic ideas and 
scholastic terms the creed of the Uni- 
tarian is altogether free: and to its 
friends its simpleity is truly attrac- 
tive, but to the lovers of nysticism, 
Linsp akably revolting. Not a single 
passage of ~cripture expresses literally 
and unreservedly the doctrine of the 
Trinitarian and of the Arian: while 
that of the Unitarian is represented in 
numerous texts, which are understood 
by us without any mental gloss, Is 


this subtle ¥ Is this scholastic ? 
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Mr. G., as might be looked for, is 
no friend to the Improved Version, &c. 
Part of his advice however in respect 
of this work, we shall adopt with 
regard to his own performance; ex- 
cepting, of course, the epithets that we 
inclose in brackets, 






































































“« —~ exercise your GOOD JUDGMENT 
and your COMMON SENSE upon their [la- 
boured and far-fetched | interpretations and 
commentaries’’ (28), 


- -~ + . J --- 


SONNET BY MR. ROSCOE 
ON PARTING WITH HIS LIBRARY. 
AS one, who destined from his friends to 
part 
Regrets his loss, but hopes again ere while 
To share their converse and enjoy their 
smile, 
And tempers as he may, affliction’s dart— 
ow Thus lov'’d associates! chiefs of elder 
art, 
Teachers of wisdom! who could once be- 
guile 
My tedious hours and lighten every toil, 
I now resign you—nor with fainting heart, 
For, pass a few short years or days or hours, 
And happier seasons may their dawn un- 
fold, 
And all your sacred fellow ship restore, 
When, freed from earth, unlimited its 
powers, 
Mind shall with mind direct communion 
hold, 
And kindred spirits meet to part no more. 
— 
THE MOSLEM BRIDAL-SONG. 
FROM THE ITALIAN, 
Attributed to a modern living Poet. 


[From the Literary Gazette. ] 


There is a radiance in the sky, 
A flush of gold and purple dye. 
Night lingers in the west,—the sun 
Floats on the sea.—The day’s begun. 
The wave slow swelling to the shore 
Gileams on the green like silver ore: 
The grove, the cloud, the mountain's brow, 
Are burning in the crimson glow : 
Yet all is silence,—till the gale 
Shakes its rich pinious from the vale. 


It isa love ly hour,—tho’ heaven 
Had ne'er to man his partner given, 
That thing of b. aunty, fatal, fair, 
Bright, fickle—child of flame and air: 
Yet such an hour, such skies above, 
Sach earth below, had taught him love. 


J Bat there are sounds along the gale— 
ot Murmurs of the grot or vale— 

Ms wild, yet sweet, as ever stole 
© soothe their twilight wanderer’s soul. 


,. 








POETRY. 
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622 Poetry.—Sonnet by Mr. Roscoe, &c. 


| Thus we perceive that common sense 
is appealed to even by those who cep. 
sure others for employing it. On the 
whole of these Confessions we wish the 
reader to exercise his “ good judg- 
ment” and his “ common sense” and 
we shall not then doubt what will be 
his verdict. 








It comes from yonder jasmine bower, 
From youder mosque’s enamelled tower, 
From yonder harem’s roof of gold, 
From yonder castle's haughty hold: 

Oh strain of witchery ! who e’er 

That heard thee, felt not joy was near? 
My soul shall in the grave be dim 

Ere it forgets that bridal hymn. 

*T was such a morn, “twas such a tone 
That woke me ;—visions ! are you gone’ 


The flutes breathe nigh,—the portals 
now 
Pour out the train, white veiled, like snow 
Upon its mountain summit spread, 
In splendour beyond man’s rude tread ; 
And o’er their pomp, emerging far 
The bride, like morning’s virgin star. 
And soon along the eve may swim 
The chorus of the bridal hymn ; 
Again the bright procession move 
To take the last, sweet veil from Love. 
Then speed thee on, thou glorious sua! 
Swift rise,—swift set,—be bright—and 
done. 
HERMES. 
—<a— 
TO THE EXILED PATRIOTS, MUIR 
AND PALMER. 
[PROM POEMS, BY ROBERT SOUTHEY, THE 
PORT LAURBATE. | 
Martyrs of Freedom, ye who, firmly good, 
Stept forth the champions in her glor- 
ous cause : 
Ye who against Corruption nobly stood 
For Justice, Liberty and equal laws: 


Ye who have urged the cause of men % 


well, ‘ 
Firm when Corruption’s torrent owe 
along ; 
Ye who so firmly stood—so nobly oa 
. , song. 
Accept one honest Briton s grate . 


Take from one honest heart the weed of 


praise ; 
Let Justice strike her high-toned harp 


for you; 
Take from the minstrel’s hand the gariand 


bays, 


| (oo. 
Who feels your energy—and sorrows 








Js 





Poetry.—To the Exiled Patriots, Muir and Palmer, &e. 


But be it your’s to triumph in disgrace— 
Above the storms of Fate be your's to 
tower,— 
Unchang’d is Virtue, or by time, or place, 


Unseared is Justice by the throne of 


power, 
No, by the Tyrant’s heart let fear be known, 
Let the Judge tremble who perverts his 
trust: 
Let proud Oppression totter on his throne, 
Fear is a stranger to the good and just. 


And is there ought amid the Tyrant’s 
state, 
Ur ought in mighty nature’s ample 
reign— 
So excellently good—so grandly great 
As Freedom struggling with Oppres- 
sion’s chain ? 
Swells not the soul with ardour at the 
view ? 
Bounds not the breast at Freedom’s 
sacred call : 
Ye noble Martyrs—then she feels for 
you : 
Glows in your cause and crimsons at 
your fall, 
And shall Oppression vainly think—by 
fear 
To quench the fearless energy of mind ? 
And glorying in your fall exult it here, 
As tho’ no free-born soul was left be- 
hind ? 
—— 


CANZONETTE. 
BY THE LATE JOUN BOWDLER, JUN. ESQ, 


Tis sweet, when in the glowing west 
The Sun’s bright wheels their course are 
leaving, 
Upon the azure Ocean’s breast 
To watch the dark wave slowly heaving. 


And oh! at glimpse of early morn, 

When holy Monks their beads are telling, 
‘Tis sweet to hear the hunter's horn 

From glen to mountain wildly swelling. 


And it is sweet, at mid-day hour, 
Beneath the forest oak reclining, 

To hear the driving tempests pour, 
Each sense to fairy dreams resigning. 


TT: . 
Tis sweet, where nodding rocks around 
The nightshade dark is * ildly wreathing, 


To listen to some solemn sound 


From harp or lyre divinely breathing. 
And sweeter yet the genuine glow 
Of youthful Friendship's high devotion, 
ponsive to the voice of woe, 
When heaves the heart with strong 
emotion. 
And Youth is sweet with many a joy, 
That frolic by in artless measure ; 
And age is sweet, with less alloy, 
In tranquil thought and silent pleasure. 


Por He who gave the life we share, 
With every charm His gift adorning, 
Bade Eve her pearly dew-drops wear, 


And dressed in smiles the blush of 


Morning. 
———ar 
TWO SONNETS ON THE GRASS. 
HOPPER AND CRICKET. 
[FROM POEMS BY JOUN KBATS, | 


I. 
The poetry of earth is never dead : 
When all the birds are faint with the het 
sun, 
\nd hide in cooling trees, a voice will 
run 
From he dye to hedge about the new-mown 
Tike ad ° 
That is the Grasshopper’s ;—he takes the 
lead 
In summer luxury,—be has never done 
With his delights ; for when tired out 
with fun, 
He rests at ease beneath some pleasant 
weed. 
The poetry of earth is ceasing never ; 
Ou a lone winter evening, when the 
frost 
Has wrought a silence, from the stove 
there shrills 
The Cricket’s song, in warmth increasing 


ever, 
And seems to one, in drowsiness half 
lost, 
The Grasshopper’s among some grassy 
hills. 
Dev ads be rT 30, 1816. 
Il. 


BY LEIGH HUNT, 


Green little vaulter in the sunny grass, 
Catching your heart up at the feel of 
June, 
Sole voice left stirring "midst the lazy 
noon, 
When e’en the bees lag at the summoning 


brass ;— 


And you, warm little housekeeper, wha 


class 
With those who think the candles come 


too soon, 
Loving the fire, and with your tricksome 


tune 
Nick the glad silent moments as they 
pass ;— 
O sweet and tiny cousins, that belong, 
One to the fields, the other to the 
hearth, 
Both have your sunshine; both though 


small are strong 
At your clear hearts; and both were 


sent on earth 
To ring in thoughtfal ears this natural 
song, 
—In doors and out,—summer and win- 
ter,— Mirth. 


December 30, 1516. 
—_— 
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OBITUARY. 


1817, June 25, at Paris, at the age of 


82, Jean Ertenne Harpovutn, the trans- 
lator of Young’s Night Thoughts into 
French verse. He also paraphrased Fene- 
jon’s Telemachus; translated the fragment 
of the 9Ist book of Livy, diseovered by 
Paul Jacques Burns, in the MSS. Library 
of the Vatican; and published a collection 
of Anacreon’s Poems in the original Greek 
text, with a Glossary, and translations into 
Latin prose and verse, aud French prose 
and verse, 
—a— 

— 30, at Athens, of a fever, brought on 
by fatigue, in the ardent pursuit of know- 
ledge, and rendered fatal by the extreme 
heat, Mr. Bensamin Gort, second son 
of Benjamin Gott, Esq. of Leeds. This 
excellent young man was endowed with 
virtues and talents which eminently quali- 
fied him for an exalted rank in both public 
and private life. He died the day after he 
had completed his 24th vear, and his 
remains were deposited in the temple of 
Theseus, close by those of the celebrated 
Tweddell, 

— 

July 17, in Glen-street, Kilmarnock, 
Witniam Stevenson, aged 87. He was 
originally from Dunlop, and bred a mason ; 
but during many of the latter years of his 
life he wandered about as a common bey- 
gar. Thirty years ago, he and his wife 
separated upon these strange conditions, 
that the first that proposed an agreement 
should forfeit £100. This singular pair 
never met again, and it is not now known 
whether the heroine yet lives. Stevenson 
was much afflicted, during the last two 
years of his life, with the stone. As his 
tlisease increased, he was fully aware of 
his approaching dissolution ; and tor this 
event he made the following extraordinary 
preparation:—He sent for a baker and 
ordered twelve dozen of burial cakes, and 
& great profusion of sugar biscuit ; together 
with a corresponding quantity of wine and 
spirituous liquors. He next sent for the 
joiner, and ordered a coffin decently 
mounted, with particular instructions that 
the wood should be quite dry, and the 
joints firm and impervious to the water. 
The grave digger was next sent for, and 
asked if he thought he could get a place 
to put him in after he was dead. The 
spot fixed upon was in the chure 


; : h-yard of 
Ricearton, a village 


about half a mile dis- 
tant. He enjoined the sexton to be sure 
and make his grave roomy and in a dry 
and comfortable corner; and he might 
rest assured that he would be well rewarded 
for bis care and trouble. Haviag made 


these arrangements, he ordered the olf 
woman that attended him to go toa certain 
nook, and bring out £9 to be appropriated 
to defray the funeral charges. He told 
her, at the same time, not to be grieved, 
for he had not forgotten her in his will 
In a few hours afterwards, in the full exer- 
cise of his mental powers, but in the most 
excruciating agonies, he expired. A 
neighbour and a man of business were im- 
mediately sent for to examine and seal up 
his eflects. The first thing they found was 
a bag, containing large silver pieces, such 
as crowns, half-crowns and dollars, to 
large amount: in a corner was secreted, 
amongst a vast quantity of musty rags, & 
great number of guineas and seven shilling 
pieces. In his trunk was found a bond 
for £300, aud other bonds and securities 
to a very considerable amount. [a all, we 
heard, the property amounted to £900. 
His will was found among some old paper, 
leaviag to his housekeeper £20, and the 
rest of his property to be divided among 
his distant relations, As it required some 
time to give his relatives intimation of hie 
death, and to make preparations for his 
funeral, he lay in state four days, during 
which period, the place where he was re- 
sembled more an Irish wake, than a deserted 
room where the Scots lock up their dead. 
The invitations to his funeral were most 
singular. Persons were not asked indivi- 
dually, but whole families; so that, except 
a few relatives dressed in black, his obse- 
quies were attended by tr idesmen in their 
workine clothes, bare-foote d boysand girls, 
an immense crowd of tattered beggars j 
to the aged among whom he left sixpencty 
and to the younger threepence. After the 
interment, ‘this motley group retired to & 
large barn fitted up for the purpose, where 
a scene of profusion and inebriety Ws 
exhibited almost without a parallel— 
(Glasgow Courier.) 


65 

In August, at Birmingham, about . 
years of age, the Rev. Groree pny 
late Dissenting minister of Daventry. 
was a native of Kettering in Northampto™ 
shire, of reputable parents, and wes ro 
ployed for some time as a mechanic; 
heing of aserious turn of mind, and wis - 
to be a Christian minister, his frien 
him to the Rev. Mr. (afterwards a 
Addington, of Market-Harboroughy To) 
at that time, kept a flourishing pag st 
school in that town. From thence : 
moved, in 1773, to the Dissenting academ 
at Daventry, then under the care able 
strict disciplinarian, very studious 


con- 
tuter, Dr, Caleb Ashworth. After 





















































Obituary.—Rev. G. Watson—Mrs. Mary Simpson, &e. O25 


tiauing there five years he settled, in the 


year 1778, with acongregation at Horwich, 
hear Bolton, in Lancashire. There he 
continued until the year 1797, when he 
was invited to be ‘co-pastor with the Rey, 
Thomas Tayler, minister of the congrega- 
tion at Carter-lane, London; but being 
only afternoon preacher, aud having but 
few hearers, he soon became dissatistied 
with his new and flattering situation, and 
in a very few years removed to Daventry 
in Northamptonshire. Ina this place he 
continued until bodily infirmities readered 
him unable to perform the duties of his 
office, when he found it advisable, a few 
months ago, to go to Birmingham, where 
his only son resides. Here his health 
improved, and be supplied the congrega- 
tions of Cradley and Stourbridge several 
Lord’s days; but his afflictions soon re- 
turned and removed him out of our world, 

He published, in the year 1792, a Sermon 
on Charity, which he preached at Horwich, 
for the benefit of the Manchester Infirmary, 
as did many other ministers of that neigh- 
bourhood at that time, 

He also, in the year 1810, favoured the 
public with a Memoir of that excellent 
mau the Rev. Thomas Robins, | Mon. Repos. 
V. 362—364,] who was laid aside, many 
years before his death, both from preaching 
and tuition, by the relaxation of the or- 
gaus of speech, occasioned by being very 
unhappily prevailed on to preach three 
times in one day to a large congregation, 
when he was indispose d witha cold, W is- 
dom is necessary to direct, Be soberly wise. 

Mr. Watson was a truly religious person, 
of simple and unaffected manners, a plain, 
sensible and serious preacher, but his de- 
livery was not sufficiently energetic. A 
volume of his discourses would, probably, 
be found far preferable to many that are 
daily issuing from the press. 

In his last letter to me, which is dated 
Birmingham, June 27, 1817, speaking of 
another minister who had lately resigned 
his charge, he says, “I have not heard 
whether he means tocontinue in the minis- 
try, but I suppose not as a stated preacher. 
But, like me, probably he will preach 
Occasionally in the place and neighbour- 
hood where he resides: thus we are ree 
minded of our declining years, and our 
approach to that time when we shall cease 
to speak in the name of the Lord, ft is 
humbling to think how little good we have 
done, and I am sometimes pained with the 
reflection that I might have done more had 

exerted myself more, and my only re- 
source ix to acknowledge it before God, 
and cast myself upon his sovereign mercy. 
And yet I am not without sowe hopes that 
I have been useful, in a number of in- 
stances, in the course of my ministry, but, 
alas! how few in comparison of the many 
ian which I see no evidence of good done.’ 


Farewell, brother Watson, a lone fare- 
well, \ll who, by the grace of God in 
Christ Jesus, shall get safe to a bette: 
world, will doubtless find thee there. But, 
for the present, larewe i. 

I can now, in a moment, run, in idea, 
through the whole clerical history of my 
deceased friend, and, O, what a shadow it 
appears! “ Mine age isas nothing before 
thee,’’—DPsalm xe. 

Of how little importance it is where we 
spend the few fleeting moments of life, so 
that we spend them in the fear of God! 
Verily. every man and every minister of 
Jesus Christ, in his best state, is altogether 
vanity. 


JOSEPH JEVANS. 


— 
September 21, at Riverhead, in Kent, 
at the advanced age of eighty-five years 
and four months, Mary, the wife of 
John Simpson, formerly of Hackney, 
Her death was sudden, though not un- 
expected; years and infirmities had long 
oppressed her—she had been afflicted more 
than thirty years with deafness, and in her 
last year she nearly Jost her sight: thus 
cut off from her favourite employment 
reading, she would request that others 
would read to her, which was ever cheer- 
fully complied with, though it required 
ereat exertion of voice to reach her hear- 
ing. To her honour she filled up every 
relation of life, as heeame a woman pro- 
fessing godliness, and will ever be remem. 
bered with the sincerest affection by her 
surviving partner, (with whom she had 
lived in matrimonial harmony sixty-two 
years and seven months,) and by her nu- 
merous offspring of children and grand. 
children. She was interred in the burial 
grotnd at Worship-street, on Friday 26th 
of September, and the Rey, Mr. Gilchrist 
addressed a mourning audience at the 
grave, 
J, 
ao 
— 23rd, at Abergavenny, of a paralytic 

stroke, received whilst travelling 10 @ post- 
chaise to that place on the 14th, Haney 
Hinckiey, Esq. of Guildford-street, for 
some time Treasurer to the London Unita 
rian {| Book ) Sor rely. 

oe 


— 29, aged 64, Mrs. Anna Taytor, of 
fanstead, Surry, only surviving daughter 
of the late Rev Henry Taylor, Rector of 
Crawley and Vicar of Portsmonth, the 
author of Ben Mordecai’s Letters, Sc 

—— 

Oct. 7, at his apartments at Brompton, 
the Right Hon J.P. Conran. Heis almost 
the last of that brilliant phalanx, the con- 
temporaries and fellow-labourers of Mr 
Fox, in the cause of general liberty, Lord 
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626 Obituary.—Rt. Hon. J. P. Curran.—Hon. Hi nry Erskine, 


Erskine, in this country, and Mr. Grattan, 


in Ireland, still survive. 


Mr. Curran is one of those characters 
which the lover of haman nature, and of 


its intellectual capacities, delights to con 


template. He rose trem nothing Ie 
derived no aid from rank and fortune. He 


ascended by his own energies to an emi- 


nence, which throws rank and fortune into 


comparative scorn. Mr. Curran was the 
great ornament of his time of the Irish bar, 
and in forensic eloquence has certainly 
never been exceeded in modern times, His 
rhetoric was the pure emanation of his 
spirit, a warming and lighting up of the 
soul, that pour dj conviction and astonish- 
ment on his hearers, It flashed in his eye, 
and revelled in the melodious and powerful 
accents of his voice His thoughts almost 
always shaped themselves into imagery, 
and if his eloquence had any fault, it was 
that his images were too frequent. But 
they were at the same time so exquisitely 
beautiful, that he must have been a rigour- 
ous critic, that could have determined 
which of them to part with. His wit was 
not less exuberant than his imagination ; 
and it was the peculiarity of Mr. Curran’s 
wit, that even when it took the form of a 
play on words, it acquired dignity from 
the vein of imagery that accompanied it, 
Every jest was a metaphor. But the great 
charm and power of Mr, Curran’s eloquence 
lay in its fervour. It was by this that he 
animated his friends and appalled his ene- 
mies; and the admiration which he thus 
excited was the child and the brother of 
love. 

It wae impossible thata man whose mind 
was thus constituted, should not he a pa- 
triot: and certainly no man, tu modern 
times, ever loved his country more pas- 
sionately than Mr. Curran loved Ireland, 
The services he sought to render her were 
coeval with his first appearance before the 
public, and an earnest desire for her advan- 
tage and happiness attended him to his 
latest breath. 

The same sincere and earnest heart at- 
tended Mr. Curran through all his attach- 
ments. He was constant and unalterable 
im his preferences and friendship, public 
and private. He began his political life 
in the connexion of Mr, Fox, and never 
swerved from it for a moment. Prosperity 
and adversity wade no alteration in him. 
Uf he ever differed from that great man, 
it was that he sometimes thought his native 
country of Ireland was not sufficiently 
considered. There was nothing fickle o1 
wavering in Mr. Curran’s election of mind, 
The man, that from an enlightened judg- 
Ment and a true inspiration of feeling, he 
chose, he never cooled towards and never 
deserted. 

Mr. Curran had his foibles and his faults. 
Which of usbas not? At this awful mo. 





ment it becomes us to dwell on his excel. 
lencies. And as his life has been illustrious, 
and will leave a trait of zlory behind, this 
is the part of him that every man of a pure 
mind “ ill rf hoose to conte mplate We may, 
any of us, have his faults ; it is his excel. 
lencies that we would wish, for the sake 
of human nature, to excite every man te 
copy in proportion to his ability to do so, 
( Mornin gp hronicle. ) 

It was truly said of him, that no advo. 
cate evce made the cause of his client se 
much his own. He entered into it with 
as much zeal as if he was pleading for his 
own life; and to his credit it must be 
owned, that his rare combination of talent 
and of zeal was in most imstances sue- 
cessful, In 1806 Mr. C. was appointed 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland, a situation 
in which he particularly distinguished him- 
self for clear and correct decisions. He 
held that office until 1815, when he was 
sneceeded by Sir William M*Mahon 
( Day.) 

a 

Oct. 8, at his seat at Ammondel/, the Hon 
Henry Erskine, brother to the Earl of 
Buchan and to Lord Erskine. Thus at 
one and the same moment the former great 
leaders and ornaments of the Scots and 
Irish bar, have paid the debt of nature. 
Mr. Henry Erskine was long the Dean of 
Faculty, to which he was raised by his 
brethren, from their respect for the supe- 
riority of his talents, and his uniform main- 
tenance of the dignity and independence 
of the bar. On the return of the Whigs te 
office, he was appointed Lord Advocate of 
Scotland, at the time when his brother was 
made Lord Chancellor of Great Britain. 
His devotion to the cause of civil and reli 
gious liberty, was proved by the sacrifice 
which he made of the titular honours and 
advantages that would have been gladly 
lavished on him by successive admiutstra- 
tions, if he had surrendered his — 
integrity to their views. He was inflexi 
only in his liberal opinions—tn all the 
relations of private life he was most poe 
ble and conciliatory. From this honest 
stubbornness all the influence of the mints- 
terial hostility was exerted agarst him, 

and to such a degree of rigour was the 
malice of the domineering faction carr 
avainst him, that for some years, = 
~ Ree ' ; while ea- 
faculties unimpaired, and even s dence 
joying the height of popolar os oe 
and admiration, he felt the post of | - It 
as of repose, to be the private ny one 
was peculiarly honourable to yer : — 
family of Buchan, that at one ane ro 
time, and for many years, the two ~ 
of the Noble Earl should be the wart 
leaders of the English and Scots deat 
equally eminent, not only for oat : 
with which they maintained the p 
and guarded tbe lives, liberties 
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rties ef their fellow-citize us, but also 
for the brilliant wit, perfect integrity and 
irresistible persuasion of their professional 
exertions, The conversational powers of 
Mr. Henry Erskine were of the first order 
luminouss——lfiis 





—prompt, gentle and 
flashes of wit irradiated every countenance, 
while its amenity left no sting behind. 
His epigrams and bon mo/s were inaume 
rable; many of them ave on record, aud 
we trust that the elegant eflusions of his 
muse, and his impromptus at table, will be 
collected by the biographer of his hunour- 
able lite. 

Mr. Erskine was called to the Scottish 
bar in 1768. He was twice appojated 
Lerd Advocate, in 1782 and 1806, under 
the Rockingham and the Grenville ad- 
ministrations. During the years L806 and 
1807, he sat in arliament for the Dunbar 
and Dumfries districts of boroughs. 

la his long and splendid career at the 
bar, Mr. Erskine was distinguished not 
only by the peculiar brillianey of his wit, 
and gracefulness, ease and vivacity of his 
eloquence, but by the still raver power of 
keeping those seducing qualities Th perfect 
subordination to his judgment. By their 
assistance he could not only make the most 
repulsive subjects agreeable, but the most 
abstruse, easy and intelligible. In his pro- 
fession, indeed, all his wit was argument, 
and each of his delightful illustrations a 
material step in his reasoning —To himself 
it seemed always as if they were recom- 
mended rather for their use than their 
beauty; and unquestionably they often 
eaabled him to state a fine argument or a 
hice distinction, not only ina more striking 
and pleasing way, but actually with greater 
precision than could have been attaimed by 
the severer forms of reasoning. 

In this extraordinary talent, as well as 
in the charming facility of his eloquence, 
and the constaut radiance of good humour 
and gaiety which encircled his manner in 
debate, he had no rival in his own times, 
and has yet had no successor. That part 
of eloquence is now mute—that honour in 
abeyance. 

As a politician, he was eminently dis- 
tinguished for the two great virtues of 
inflexible steadiness to his principles, and 
invariable gentleness and urbanity in his 
manner of asserting them. Such, indeed, 
Was the habitual sweetness of his temper, 
and the fascination of his manners, that 
though placed by his rank and talent in 
the obnoxious station of a leader of oppo- 
sition, ata period when political animost- 
ties were carried to a lamentable height, 
Bo individual, it is believed, was ever 
known to speak or to think of him with 
any thing approaching to personal hostility. 
8 retarn, it may be said with equal cor- 
rectness, that though baffled in some of 
pursuits, and net quite handsomely 


disappointed of some of the honours to 
which his claim was universally admitied, 
he never allowed the slightest shade of 
discontent to rest upon his mind, vor the 
least drop of bitterness to mingle with his 
blood lle was so utterly incapable of 
rancour, that even the rancorous felt that 
he ought not be made its vietim. 

He possessed, in an eminent degree, that 
deep sense of revealed religion, and that 
zealous attachment to the Presbyterian esta- 
blishment, which had Jong been hereditary 
in bis family, Ilis habits were always 
strictly moral and temperate, and in the 
latter part of his life even abstemious, 
Though the life and the ornament of every 
society into which he entered, he was always 
most happy and most delightful at home, 
where the buoyancy of his spirits and the 
kindness of his heart found all that they re. 
quired of exercise or cujoyment; and though 
without taste for EXPEHsive ple asures in his 
own person, he was ever most indulgent and 
munificent to his children, and a liberal 
henefactor to all who depended on his 
bounty. 

He finally retired from the exercise of 
that profession, the highest honours of which 
he had at least deserved, about the year 
IS12, and spent the remainder of his days 
in domestic retirement, at that beautiful 
villa which had been formed by his own 
taste, and inthe improvement and adornment 
of which he found his latest oeenpation. 
Passing, then, at once from all the bustle 
aod excitement «f a public life to a seene of 
comparative inactivity, be never felt one 
moment of ennui or dejyection, but retamed 
unimpaired, till within a day or two of his 
death, not only all his intellectual activity 
and social affections, but, when not onder 
the immediate affliction of a painful and in- 
curable disease, all that gaiety of spirit, aud 
allthat playful and kindly sympathy with 
innocent enjoyment, which made him the 
idol of the young, and the oly ct of cordial 
attachment and unenvying admiration to 
his friends of all ages.—( Morning Chron.) 

ipo 

Oct. 14, Anna Leonoas Osnonne Fisuern, 
eldest danghter of Thomas Escolme Fisher, 
of St. Ives, in the county of Hantingdoa, 
solicitor. For some years past she had 
read and thought much on cternal things. 
Her character was always serious, and her 
reflections justand greatly above her years, 
During an illness of five mouths, though 
frequently in great bodily pain, she shewed 
the wreatest resignation to the Divine Will, 
being convinced, she said, that ber sllness 
was for her good. She always discoursed 
upon her own death with the greatest 
composure ; and exactly one week before 
her decease, she disposed of her momey 
among twenty poor widows and others, 
with each of whom she took ap all ectionate 


She thavked God for the bless- 


farewell 
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ings she had enjoyed, and prayed fervently 
to the last moment of her existence for her 
parents, for her relatives and for herself. 
During this illness, she often discoursed 


upon the vanity of human pursuits in quest 
of happiness, and said, they were vain and 
empty, and that religion alone could afford 
happ'ness to the miad. She declared her 
firm conviction of the existence of one 
supreme God, in one person, and her faith 
in Jesus Christ, as the promised Messiah, 
the sent of God. She could not believe, 
she said, that Christ was God, equal with 
him, and had often wondered at the unin- 
telligible jargon called the Trinity; that, 
for her own part, she had, unknown to any 
one, examined the Sctiptures for herself, 
and the more she had examined them and 
thought upon the subject, the more she felt 
convinced of the absurdity of it. To he: 
parents, who were weeping by her bedside, 
a few days before her departure, she said, 
hae hy do you ery? Rejoice, rejoice, Lam 
happy and shall be happy:" and a few 
minutes only before her death, she shook 
hands with each around her, and said to her 
mother, ** Good bye, I am happy ;”’ she 
then exhorted her younger sister to be 
good, and, without a sigh or groan er 
struggle, departed this life, aged 15 years 
and one week, 
St. Ives, 2th Oct. 1817. 
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‘ Oct. 15, at his seat at M. lchburn, Bed. 
tordshire, the Rr, Hon. Sr. ANDREW Lorn 
ST. JOUN, Baron St John, of Bletso, His 
Lordship was the 13th Peer in succession of 
that ren, Baron of Bletso and Baronet, 
1 he family were summoned to Parliament 
in the first year of the reien of Queen 
Elizabeth. Lord St. John represented the 
county of Bedford in Parliament for twenty- 
five years, previously to the death of his 
brother, whom he succeeded in the Peerage. 
He was firmly and consistently attached to 
the political opiuions of the late Mr, Fox, 
with whom he passed much of his life in 
habits of the strictest friendship, And 
though he was a less constant attendant on 
Parliamentary duties since the death of 
Mr. Fox, the time which he no longer 
appropriated to politics, he devoted to the 
more confined duties of the county in which 
he lived, and was, for the last few years, 
& most active, upright, intelligent magis- 
trate Perhaps nobody will be more sjn- 
cerely regretted in the sphere in which he 
moved than Lord St. John. He has lefta 
widow, daughter of Sir Charles Rous 
Boughton, Bart. pregnant, and a son, who 
succeeds him in his title and estates, of 
five years of age. 
——a 
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FOREIGN, 
RUSSIA 


Jewish Chr s/rans.—On I; 


there was published an Imperial Mandate 


ster Sunday 


in favour of the Jews, who are conreried 
to Christianiiy, who are to be carpe 

rated, under the name of Nociety of Jewish 
Christians. Lands are to be assiyned to 
the Society in the Northern and Seuthern 
Governments. It is to manage its own 


affairs by ofkecers of its own clection, under 
a Board at Pet rsburgh for the affa rs of 
the Jewish Christians, of which Prince 
Alexander Golyzin is appotuted President. 
The members may carry on any trade or 
manufacture: they are fiee from taxes and 
billeting of troops for twenty years, and 
are exempt from military service, What 
effect this Ukase may have in tempting 
the children of Abraham to undergo trine 
immersion in worship of the Holy Trinity, 
time only will discover; we observe with 
pleasure, however, a provision in the De- 
cree for entire religious liberty to the con- 
werfed Jeu sin their adoption of a Christian 
Confession of Faith. This is the first at. 
tempt to convert the Jews on the right 
principle of civil and religious freedom. 


oo 


Russian Dissenters. Another act of 
the Emperor Alexander’s is honourable to 
his wisdom and liberality : it is a reseript 
to the Governor of Cherson, in favour * 
the Duchodooze, a sect of Dissenters trom 
the Greek church; by this, all pe rsec ution 
of this sect is forbidden. The Hamburgh 
papers say, that it bears a striking similt- 
tude to Trajan’s celebrated Letter to Piioy, 
but that its superiority is unquestionable, 

Russian Bible Socie ty.—1 he following 
letter from Jr. Ilenderson, at Petersburgh, 
to Mr. Dick. of Hambuargh, alse, shews 
of the Rus- 
many 





the Emperor's steady patronage 
sian Bible Society, and contaims 
uteresting particulars : 
iutere car tershurch, Dec. 28, 1816. 
“ With vou, and our other fi ‘ends, I had 
formed a verv favourable idea of the Rus- 
sian Bible Society. Then animated - 
comprehensive undertakings, the nes y 
ing and pious tenour of their reporty oe 
the distinguished success attending par 
labours, commanded my surprise, an 
forth my affection, But I can truly say, 
that the half had not 


since I came here, 


r- 
been told me: 1 have now bed ob hie 
d sw happy 


tunity of observing the spir 
the business is conducted, 00 
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to be able to assure you, that it will be 
dificult to find a committee, that in Lon- 
don,” perhaps, excepted, that entertain 
juster and more impressive views of the 
nature of the dispensation committed to 
them. Some of the leading men give 
evidence that they have expericuced the 





them, there is a strong disposition to hea 
any accounts that can be furnished of the 
spread of Christianity ia the world. Th 
president is a most worthy nobl mati > and 
wt gives me great pleasure to be able to 
add, that every day almost presents new 
yreofs of the religious disposition of our 
mperial patron, Alexander I. He takes 
great delight iu reading missionary tntel- 
ligence. | have lately made some tnterest- 
ing extracts from Mr, A. Paterson's jonrnal, 
which, together with Pomarree’s last letter, 
and the state of things in the South Sea 
Aslands, are about to be laid before him. 
( We had yesterday a meeting of the General 
Committee, at Prince Gallitzin’s ; it was 
very fully attended. The Archbishop of 
Tvers—two Aichimandrites—the Roman 
Catholic Metropolitan—were present, all 
dressed in the vestinents of their respective 
communions,—together with a great num- 
ber of starred gentlemen, who all listened 
with deep attention to the detail of facts 
presented, and to the chain of propositions 
submitted to deliberation. No sooner was 
it intimated, that letters from Messrs. Stein- 
kopff and Owen were received, than a 
general, but pious curiosity was excited : 
and the Prince himself called for and read 
the first, with a pathos and feeling, which 
evidently proceeded from the heart. The 
business of the meeting, which !asted 
Rearly four hours, finished with a letter 
from our Cairneyhiid correspondent (M. 
B.), which received repeated ex pressions 
of approbation from all sides; but from 
Prince Gallitzin especially. 

“©The Emperor has lately made the 
Society another donation of 15,000 rou- 
bles, to buy paper. The work gomeg on 
here is immense, as is the demand for 
Selavonian Bibles.—The 5000 Bibles and 
5000 New Testaments, printed at Moscow, 
are all gone; and another edition, con 
sisting of the same number of copies, bas 
been begun in that city. The Holy Synod 
have also sent twenty Muscovite boys to 
print for the society here :—so liberal and 
generous is that very body, whieh was 
commonly regarded as a kind of second- 
hand Inquisition. 5000 New Testaments 
(Sclavonic) were lately stereotyped here, 
but they are also mostly all gone: only 
1200 copies remain to satisfy the demands 
of several thousands. The stereotype edi- 
fen of 6000 Sclavonian Bibles, printed 
here, is just finished ; but 16,000 copies 
are demanded with the most urgent impor- 
‘nity. Another edition, however, in 4to. 
VOL. XiL. 4m 
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power of the truth, and in almost all of 


is rapidly advancing, The Armenian New 
Testaments are also almost all off, but we 
are printing a new edition, along with that 
of the whole Bible :-and an edition of the 
Finish, which has been long in the press, 
will be oat ina week or two. My. Alex- 
ander Paterson, of Ka “ASS, has lately 
finished a very interesting journey in the 
Crimea: Turks, Tartars, Jews, nominal 
Christians, lmans, Mollahs, Efleadis, have 
all discovered auxiety to receive the New 
Testament in the Tartar language, and 
have accepted copies with every demon- 
stration of gratitude and joy. One anee- 
dote I cannot but relate: —Having crossed 
between the Sea of Asoph and the Black 
Sea, he fell in with au old grey-headed 
man, whose venerable appearance indicated 
that he was of some consequence in the 
place This aged sage asked Mr. Pater- 
son, if he was a believer in the last times ! 
Mr. Paterson stated to him his sentiments 
on the point; which so pleased the old 
man, that he called ont to his wife, ‘ Bring 
him the best loaf ia the house, he is a 
believer in the last times.’ We are waiting 
impatiently to see the New Testament in 
modern Russ This will be one of the 
most important works ever published by 
Bible Societies. It is designed to supply 
the wauts of thirty-four miflions of immeor- 
tal souls! You think much has been 
achieved in Russia; but nothing is yet 
done, compared with what is to be done, 
About one hundred languages and dialects 
are spoken in this immense empire.’ 

‘“ Thus you see (adds Mr. Dick), that 
a glorious work is going on in the northern 
parts of the world—a work which, I trast, 
will not cease till time itself has finished 
its course :—nand the blessed effects of this 
work shall he coeval with the ceaseless 
ages of eternity. What encouragement 
does this aflord to all who love the Lord 
Jesus, and wish well to the souls of men, 
to pray without ceasing and to Jabour 
without fainting—to be steadfast and un- 
moveable, always abounding in the work of 
the Lord; forasmuch as they know that 
their labours shall not be in vain in the 
Lord” ' 


Russian Literature.—There are at Pr- 
Tersnvrow fourteen printing-honuses, of 
which three belong to the Senate, the Synod 
and the War Office. The others belong to 
the academies or to individuals. Ose 
prints im the Tartar language, another 
prints music. There are thirteen foreiga 
booksellers and abont thirty Russian. 
There ace also six reading-rooms. 

— 
PRUSSIA. 

Union af the Lutherans and Catvinists. 
We announced in our last (p. 571), that 
a Reformation Péte was projected by the 
Protestaut Universities a Seribiny it 
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will appear by the following document, 
that the King of Prussia wishes to seize 
this occasion to unite the two denomina- 
tions of Protestants, the Lutherans and the 
Reformed or Calvinists. Their chief, if 
not only difference, respects the Lord's 
Supper 

Berlin, Oct. 11.—"lis Majesty the King 
has been pleased to address the following 
invitation to the Consistories, Synods and 
Superintendencies of the Monarchy :— 

* My illustrious ancesturs, reposing in 
God, the Elector John Sigismund, the 
Elector George William, the Great Elector 
King Frederick I., and King Frederick 
William I., as is proved by the history of 
their reigns and lives, endeavoured with 
pious zeal to unite the two separate Pro- 
testant Churches, the Reformed and the 
Lutheran, in ove Evangelic Christian 
chureh in their dominions. Honouring 
their memory and their salutary views, I 
willingly join them, and wish to see a 
work agreeable to God, which met with 
insuperable obstacles in the unhappy sec- 
larian spirit of those times, to be brought 
about in my dominions, to the honour of 
God and the weal of the Christian church, 
under the influence of a better spirit, which 
disregards what is not essential, and holds 
fast what is the vital part of Christianity, 
in which both churches are agreed ; and I 
desire to see the beginning made upon the 
approaching secular festival of the Refor- 
mation. Such a truly religious union of the 
two above-mentioned Protestant churches, 
who are separated only hy external dif- 
ferences, is conformable to the great ob- 
jects of Christianity; it answers the first 
views of the Reformers ; it lies in the spirit 
of Protestantism; it promotes religious 
spirit; itis salutary to domestic piety ; it 
will be the source of many useful improve- 
ments in churches and schools, which have 
been often hindered hitherto merely by the 
difference of religions. To this salutary 
union, so long desired, and now again su 
loudly called for, and so often sought in 
vain, in which the Reformed church does 
net go over to the Lutheran, or the latter 
to the former, but both unite in dne new, 
animated, Evangelic Christian church, in 
the spirit of their Holy Founder, there is 
no longer any obstacle in the nature of the 
thing itself, if both parties seriously aud 
honestly desire it in a true Christian spirit ; 
and if produced by this it will worthily 
express the gratitude which we owe to 
Divine Providence for the invaluable bless- 
ings of the Reformation, aud honour the 
memory of its great authors in the con- 
tinwance of their work, 

“ But much as-I must wish that the 

aud Lutheran churches in my 
dominions may share with me this my well- 
conviction, I have far too much re- 
spect for their rights and their liberty to 








force it upon them, or to order or decide 
any thing tn this affair. 

** This union, besides, can have real 
value only, if neither persuasion nor indif. 
feventism have a part in it, if it proceed 
from the unbiassed liberty of self-conviction, 
and is not only an union in external form, 
but has its roots and Vivifying service in 
unity of heart, according to the genuine 
principles of Scripture. 

* As I shall myself celebrate in this 
spirit the approaching secular festival of 
the Reformation, in the union of the late 
Reformed and Lutheran congregations at 
Potsdam, in one Evangelic Christian con- 
gregation, and take the holy Sacrament 
with them, I hope that this my own exam- 
ple will have a beneticial influence on all 
the Protestant congregations in my country, 
and that it may be generally followed in 
spirit and truth. To the wise direction of 
the Consistories, to the pious zeal of the 
Clergy and their Synods, I leave the ezte- 
rior coinciding form of the union, com 
vinced that the congregations will readily 
follow in a true Christian spirit, and that 
every where, when the attention is directed 
seriously and sincerely, without any inte 
rested secondary views, to what is essential 
to the great sacred cause itself, the form 
will be easily found, and the external will 
naturally result from the internal, simple, 
dignified and true. May the promised 
period be no more remote when, under one 
common Shepherd, all united in one faith, 
one charity and one hope, shall form only 

sk! 

oe ‘ FREDERICK WILLIAM. 

“ Potsdam, Sept. 27, 1817.” 

“ To the Consistories, Synods and Sa- 

erintendents. 
me The undersigned Minister, charged 
with the publication of this expr 
his Majesty's wishes, does not doubt of th 
desired and happy success ; because wi 
has been accepted since the frst of this 
month by the clergy of this city, of ; 
Evangelic Confessions, united in one ©J 
nod, with unanimous joy and gra 
respect for his Majesty's sentiments | i 
views therein expressed, it will certam 
be received in the same manner by all @ 
Evangelic clergy and congregations = 
the kingdom. ‘ie 
“ nis 0 e ’ 
me VON SCHUCKMANN. 

“ Berlin, Oct. 8, 1817.” 

——— 
SWITZERLAND. 
Unitarianism at woe 

Tur long suspected heresy of the 
vese has been gradually disclosing sod 
The new Version of the Bidle ia I 
above all, the Geneva Cat echism, Pr 
in 1814, and lately translated into webs 
(see our Review, Vol. XI. P ch orthodot 
the fact unquestionable. 
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veal has at length given notoriety and deci- 
sion to the Genevan Unitarians, with whom 
Servetus, rather than Calvin, is now the 
tutelar saint. 

The following articles on this interesting 
subject are from the Newspapers. 

Aun article from Lausanne, dated the 
23d August, in the Paris Papers, says— 
“An English Methodist, Mr. Drummond, 
domiciliated at Geneva, is, it is said, pre- 
paring a new French translation of the 
Bible, not finding that of the pastors and 
professors of Geneva sufficiently faithful. 
He is employing several young theologians 
to translate into French the latest works of 
the English Methodists. It is understood 
that he intends to reprint the werks of 
Calvin.”’ 


We find the following article in the 
Journal du Commerce, dated from Geneva, 
the 5th September :—“ The sect of Me- 
thodists in this city, encouraged in various 
ways by Mr Drummond, a rich English 
gentleman, increases and acquires more 
consistence every day. From the Hotel of 
Secheron, which they make their head- 
quarters, they correspond with the reformed 
churches of Switzerland, Piedmont and 
the South of France, with the view of 
inducing them to subscribe to their new 
translation of the Bible, and their republi- 
cation of Calvin. They have published, 
through the medium of an Advocate, 
named Grenus, a justificatory Memoir, 
having for its title, ‘ An Historical View of 
the Reformed in the Eighteenth Century,’ 
in which they accuse the majority of the 
Genevese Ecclesiastics of evidently leaning 
towards the doctrines of the Sucinians, 
The Editor of this brochure manifests an 
ardent zeal for the opinions of the 16th 
ceatury. Mr. Drummond himself having 
addressed a letter to the pastors, in which 
he considered them as heretics and blas- 
phemers of the name of Christ, has been 
ordered by the Council of State to suppress 
his Letter, and to make a promise to be 
more circumspect in future.” 


_ Aw article dated Geneva the 30th Sept. 
in the Journal du Commerce, says, “ Two 
foreigners recently arrived here, one M, 
Leo, and the other Mr. Wells, an English 
gentleman, announce, it is said, the project 
of taking Mr. Drummond's place with the 
sectarists of Geneva. The former is em- 
ployed in distributing books of devotion, 
and the other teaches and preaches Me- 
thodism. The paper war which has ex- 
isted for some weeks between the Puritans 
and the rational people dues not seem 
likely to terminate. The Sieur Gremes 
has published a second diatribe, in which 

continnes to accuse the Genevese clergy 
*f Socinianism ; and Empeytoz from the 


bosom of his pious retirement with Madame 
de Krudener, has launched forth new at- 
tacks upon the doctrines of the pastors of 
Geneva Every day gives birth to some 
new brochure, either attacking or defend- 
ing the Established Church.” 


Tue following is an extract of a letter, 
dated the 17th ult. from Geneva :-— 

“It may be interesting to you to learn 
in what way the ¢Ainking people of Geneva 
find mental occupation ju this season of 
peace and tranquillity, when the want of 
stimulus is se heavily felt by all the tribe 
of the soi-disant politicians. The good 
folks here do not trouble themselves at 
this moment about politics, Content with 
the freedom they enjoy, rejoicing in being 
delivered from French bondage, from the 
conscription, and taxes to which they were 
subject under the tyranny of Buonaparte, 
and proud of their union to the Swiss 
Confederacy, they seek no political change ; 
but dissensions of another nature seem to 
threaten danger to the happiness, if not to 
the internal quiet, of this peaceful city. 
Religious controversy at present gives em- 
ployment to these reflecting citizens; as 
yet, but a war of pamphlets and of letters 
merely, but which in the sequel may give 
rise to the establishment of sects, and of 
new places of worship in this cradle of 
Calvinism, where there has been but one 
chureh—one and indivisible—since the 
Reformation, Let me give you some ac- 
count of this dissension. 

“ The whole of the clergy here are pub- 
licly acensed of having departed from the 
pure faith as established by John Calvin, 
and of being at this day Arian and Soci- 
nian, but not Christian ministers. This 
change of principles is said to have oc- 
curred some years past. It appears, that 
in 1805 the clergymen here published a 
new translation of the Bible, where the 
confession of faith, founded by Calvin, 
was suppressed, which had been attached 
to all the former editions ; and in this new 
translation, it is said, the text where it 
relates to the Divinity of Jesus Christ, has 
been materially altered, Added to this 
is the complaint, that the Catechism of 
Calvin, which was taught in the schools, 
was laid aside, as well as that of Osterwald ; 
and a new Catechism put forth by the 
Ministers in 1814, in which is found the 
following question :—* Q, What results 
from all that we have said of the person of 
Christ?—A. That we ought to be pene- 
trated with respect for him.’ 

On this the faithful here exelaim, that 
Mabometans profess to do the same ; and 
that this Catechism tends completely to 
destroy the doctrine of the Divinity of our 
Saviour. Then comes the last act of the 
clergy, which bas been the immediate cauge 
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Of the existing strife. On the 3d of May 
last, previous to the annual consecration of 
the Students in Theology, they exacted a 
written promise from each candidate for 
the ministry, that he would abstain in his 
sermons, Whilst he should preach in any 
church within the Canton of Geneva, from 
touching—Ist. On the manner in which 
the Divine nature was united to the person 
of Jesus Christ. —2d.On original sin. — 3d. 
On the manner in which grace operates, 
or, on the efiteacy of grace. —4th. Upon 
predestination. Que young man who re- 
fused to subscribe to this promise, was 
denied admission to the sacred office, and 
a minister, who likewise refused to abide 
by it, was forbidden again to appear in the 
pulpit, Upon this, voila da guerre ou- 
verte; these two young men and their 
party have found a powerful supporter in 
an English geatleman here, a Mr. Drum- 
mond, with whom they are said to be em- 
ployed in preparing for the press anothes 
French edition of the Bible, free from the 
errors of that of 1805, and whose house is 
said to be the rendezvons for all the true 
believers. The clergy aud their adherents 
aecuse Mr. D. of inflaming people's heads 
here, by other arts and other means than 
reasoning ; and rumour even says, that 
they were trying their influence with the 
magistrates, to obtain an order that this 
Englishman should withdraw from the ter- 
ritory of Geneva. It is probable no such 
proceeding was seriously contemplated, for 
it would have been too bold an attack on a 
British subject; but if it had taken place, 
it would have been a curious illustration 
of the change of opinion within half a 
century, for little more time has elapsed 
since Rousseau was driven out from hence 
and his books burnt, fer attacking those 
religious principles and that creed, which 
the clergy of the present day are accused 
of having forsaken.—Pudblic Ledger and 
Daily Advertiser, Thursday, October 2, 
1817. 

Extract of a Letter from Geneva, 

Sept. 26. 

Ar a time when Bibie and Missionary 
Societies are extending themseives on ail 
sides, and by their exertions communicating 
the knowledge of the Gospel to the heathen 
world, it will doubtless surprise and grieve 
your readers, to be informed of the great 
departure from the doctrines of Christianity 
whieh prevails in the Church of Geneva :—a 
chnreh to interesting to every Protestant, 
as having been the cradle of the Refor- 
maton. 

The proofs of a departure from the true 
faith in the Charch of Geneva, are derived, 
not from uncertain docnments or from the 
ee opinions of individual members of 
ifs Body, but from recent public acts of the 
company of its pastors. 


1. The ancient catechism of Generg 
taught expressly the doctrine of the Divi. 
nity of Jesus Christ. This Catechism was 
withdrawn from the Church some years ago, 


and its place has recently been supplied by 
another Catechism, which maintains a 
guarded silence with respect to the Divi- 
nity of our Lord. 

2. In 185 the company of pastors intro. 
duced into the Churches of Geneva a new 
version of the Bible, in the publication of 
which they not only omitted the Confession 
of Faith of the Reformed Churches of 
France and Geneva, which had been pre. 
fixed to all their former Bibles, but made 
also many very important alterations in the 
translation itself; particularly in parts re. 
lating to the Divinity of Christ, to Original 
Sin, and to the Personality and Offices of 
the Holy Ghost. This version is still used 
in their Churches. 

3. These acts were followed by another 
of a still less equivocal character, by whieh 
the pastors of Geneva endeavoured, as far as 
they were able, utterly to exclude from 
their churches the peculiar doctrines ot 
Christianity. By a rule of their.company, 
passed by them so receatly as May 3, 1817, 
all candidates for holy orders are required 
sulemuly to promise, that they will abstaia 
from preaching in the Churches of the 
Canton of Geneva on the following sub- 
jects :— np 
"1. On the manner in which the Divine 
vature is united to the Person of Jesus 
Christ. 

2. On Original Sin. 

3. On the manner in which Grace oper- 
ates, or on Efficacious Grace. 

4. On Predestination. 

This rale has been already twice acted 
upon,—a candidate has been refused ordi- 
nation, and a minister prohibited from 
preaching, for objecting to subseribe te it. 

These acts, authorized by a great mayortty 
of the company of pastors, leave me 
for the exercise of that charity, 
thinketh no evil; they render tt but too 
evident that the present Church fia 
has essentially departed from the ort 

octrines of its predecessors. ; 
: It neni be omen that Geneva ® 
an university, that youth from . 
parts of Europe, and particaleriy 
Reformed Chureh of France, are re 

to be instructed in theology, and the 
Professors are chiefly, if nut exel 
chosen froin the compavy of pasto 

, ‘tine of terenty-fAre per 
this company, consisting he 
sons, not more than five hold ing # 
faith. The remainder unre pon qreh 
The consequence of this state pegs 
at Geneva on the minds of the os 
be easily conceived; by far the doctrin® 
number of them have eeom OF 
of their instructors, by whore 
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jafeetion will probably he carried into other 

chorehes, and the evil be extensively dit- 

fused. 

“ Nac fonte derivata clades 
Ja patriam, populumque fluxit.” 
Day or New limes, Oct. 20. 
er 
DOMESTIC, 
RELIGIOUS, 
Opening of the Unitarian Chapel, 

Ntainforth. 


As was intimated iu the last Number of 
the Repository, (p. 564,) the € nitanian 
Chapel, lately evected at Stainforth, near 
Thorne, was opened on Tharsday, Oct. 9th, 
The Rev, J. Brettle, Pastor of the Unita- 
rian Church at Rothe: ham, commenced the 
solemn services of the day by giving out 
ahyme peculiarly adapted to the occasion, 
The Key. PW right, Pastor of the Unita- 
rian Church at Stannington, nea: Sheffield, 
conducted the devotional service and read 
appropriate portions of Scripture. And 
the Kev Ro Wright, Unitarian Missionary, 
delivered a most animated and impressive 
discourse from Isaiah xxxv. & 9: “ And 
a highway shall be there, and a way, and 
shall be called the way of holiness : the 
Unelean shall not pass over it; bat it shall 
be for those: the wayfaring men, though 
fools, shall not err the ein. No lien shail 
be there, nor any ravenous beast shall go 
up thereon, it shall not be found there, but 
the redeemed shall walk there ’’ In con- 
sidering this highly figurative passage as 
expressive of the uature aud design of the 
Christian religion, Mr. W. successfully 
endeavoured to shew, that it could be de- 
Scriptive of none of those gloomy, myste- 
rious aud unintelligible dogmas which have 
so undeservedly obtained the character of 
evangelical truths, and that it could only 
have allusion to the plain aud open path 
of Unitarian Christiauity—to that “ great 
highway of the King of kings, in which 
a}) are beth able and permitted to walk.” 
This importaut fact he fully established by 
Comparing the ideas contained in the text, 
Jirst, with the reputed orthodox doctrines, 
and secondiy, with the pure and rs 2 
truths of the gospel: he then concluded 
his remarks upon the difference betweeu 
the doctrines of Unitarianism aud Trinita- 
Manism, and their very opposite tendency, 
pretty much ia the following words :— 

None can walk in the dark, narrow and 
croeked passage of modery orthodoxy, 
without leaving their reason behind them 
—without discarding the only natural 
guide which God has given to bis creatures 
t© condact them on their pilgrimage 
through the world.” The latier part of 
the sermon was a most vigorous attack 
"pon the ravenous beasts spoken of in the 
Second verse of the text; against them the 
Prearher exerted all his weapons, Which, 
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as his hearers can testify, were neither few 
nor sinall, 

Alter the service, several of the friends 
with the ministers and visiters present, re- 
tired to an tno in the village, where they 
partook of an economical dianer, and spent 
the afternoon in a most social and edifying 
manner. The whole company appeared to 
view with gratitude and pleasure, the cir- 
cumstances which had occasioned thei: 
meeting :—uew zeal and avimation beamed 
in every countenance, and nothing seemed 
wanting to complete their happiness but 
the preseuce of those venerable and de- 
parted friewds, who will ever be ranked 
amoung the firstaud steady adherents to the 
cause of Unitarianism bh. Stainforth and its 
neighbourhood, Ln vespectful comembrance 
of the perseus alluded t . the kev. R. 
Wright, by whose labours aud atlectionate 
instructions some of them had been re- 
claimed from the gloomy and pernicions 
paths of Trimtarianism, be fove they were 
called to meet their Kedeemer in Heaven, 
proposed the following seutiment to be re- 
ceived ia silence: “ To the memory of the 
once zealous and active promoters of 
Unitarianism in Thorne and Stainforth, who 
were ouly permitted to see the distant ap- 
proach of that glorious suecess which has 
lately attended the cause in this neighbour. 
hood: and whe would have beheld with 
transport and gratitude the things which 
our eyes have this day witnessed.” 

At six o'clock in the evening, public 
worship was again held in the chapel, when 
the Kev Nathaniel Philipps, D. D. intro- 
duced the service, and the Rev, Mr. Bretile 
delivered a very interesting and impressive 
discourse on the Paternal Character of Ged, 
from AMatt.vi, 9, “ Our Father who art in 
heaven.” 

it isin vain, Mr. Editor, to attempt to ex. 
press the feelings that were experienced by 
the friends aud advocates of Unitarianism in 
Stainforth on the day when their ebapel 
was opeved, Some of them can well re- 
collect the difficulties with which they once 
bad to struggle; others can repeat the ex- 
pressions of anxiety and despair that were 
sometimes employ ed when, for the space of 
two or three years, they bebeld their small 
society undergoing no change, except in 
the loss of some of its first and most valued 
members; and all will declare that the man 
would have been deemed a visionary enthu- 
siast, Who not many years back should have 
veatured to imagine, that an Unitarian 
Chapel would by this time have been built 
beth at Stainforth and Thorne. 

The recollection bewever of the difficul- 
ties and discouragements which the Staiv- 
forth Society have overcome, and the 
pleasing conviction of their present com- 
parative prosperity, will, it ts hoped, not 
only inspire them with additional zeal, in 
the defence aud propagation of the doctrines 
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of the gospel, and in the practice of pure 
religion, but wiil also furnish to all infant 
Societies of Unitarians, however much de- 
spised and neglected by the world, on 
account of their apparent insignificance, 
another stimalus to fortitude and perse- 
verance—an. ther demonstration of the fact, 
that * great effects may spring from little 
causes,”’ J. G. 

P.S. Owing to an inadvertent omission 
in the better from Stainforth, inserted in the 
last number of the Repository, the number 
of inhabitants in that village was not stated. 
For this deficiency, the Editor and Readers 
of the Repository are requested to accept 
the apology of the Author, and to write 600 
in the blank space left for the purpose. 

The expense incurred in building the 
Unitarian Chapel at Stainforth, &c. is esti- 
mated at £185. 

The following subscriptions have already 
been received : 


> s.d 
Mr.William Marsdin, Stainforth 5 5 0 
Miss Marsdin - - - ditto l 0 0 
Mr. Martin Simpson ditto 5 50 
Mr. Richard Simpson ditto 220 
Mr. R. Lee - - - ditto 0106 
Mr. John Lee - - ditto 0 10 6 
Mr. William Fisher - ditto 0106 
Mr. Thomas North - ditto i 10 
Mr.E.Godfrey - ditto 1 10 
Mr. John Bladworth ditto 2 20 
Several Friends at - ditto 230 
Mr, William Darley, Thorne 5 5 0 
Mr. Robert Darley - ditto 5 50 
Mr. Charles Darley - ditto 1 io 
Rev. John Gaskell - = ditto i &. 
Mr. C. J. F. Benson ditto 1 lo 
Mr. John Marsdin, the 
Levells, near ditto 2100 
Mr. R. Jennings, ditto ditto 110 
Mr. F. Moat, Fishlake, near ditto 1 10 
T. Peacock, Esq. Crowle, nearditto5 5 0 
Mrs. Peacock, ditto ditto 5 50 
Two Friends - - ditto 0 90 


Mr. S. Simpson, London 2 20 
Mr. T. Eyre, Rawmarsh, 


near Rotherham1 1 0 
Edward Tompson, Esq. Hull . we 
Rev. R. Astley = - Halifax 010 6 
Rev. C. Wellbeloved, York l 0 

By the Rev. R, Aspland. 

Mr.Allen - - - Stratford 1 00 
Richard Cooke, Esq. Bath 110 


a 


Str, Clapton, Oct. 27, 1817, 

Havine now completed a volume of Dr. 
Priestley's Works, to be immediately de- 
livered to the Subscribers, at Mr. Eaton's, 

hy wi 
187, High Holborn, I beg leave to mention 
to your readers that the volume now in the 
press, with that designed to follow it, will 
eontain— 


The Examination of Reid, &e —latro- 
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ductory Essays to Hartley’s Theory—The 
two Volumes of Disquisitions, xe.—The 
Correspondence with Dr. PriceThe Two 
Letters to Mr. Palmer—Letter to Mr. Bry. 
ant—Preface to Collins's Philosophical In- 
quiry, and probably a part, if not the 
whole of the Letters toa Philosophical Up. 
believer. 

I mention these works in the order which 
I propose to observe, to invite your readers 
to assist me with any information respect 
ing them which may promote the correct 
execution of my desiga. Such commani- 
cations as well as any assistance towards 
my proposed account of the Life and Cor- 
respondence of Dr. Priestley, I request 
them to address to Mr, George Smalltield, 
Printer, Hackney. 

J.T. RUTT. 
— 


‘nitarian Fund. 

Joseph Liddell, Esq. Moor 

Park, near Carlisle, by the 

hands of the Rev. W, Turner, 
Newecastle-upon-Tyne - £50 0 @ 

Mr. Robert Brown, Charleston, 

South Carolina, by the hands 

of Mr. Wm. Hail, Grove, 
Hackney - - - - - - 5 5 6 

— 
Tiverton Unitarian Chapel. 


Subscriptions already reported 
in Mon. Repos. for August £75 16 3 
Since Received. 
Vote from the Unitarian Fund 
Richard Cooke, Esq. Bath, per 
Rev. Robert Aspland - - 11 0 
Fellowship Fund, George's 
Meeting, Exeter, per Rev. 
James Hanning Si. s « ae 


5 5 0 


£87 2 3 
A Suxpay Evening Lecture has been 
established, in addition to the two services 
of the day at this Chapel, which is pro 
posed to be continued during the winter. 
The subjects are intended to be chiefly 
confivned to the particular views of the 
guspel, which are maintained from Serip- 
tural proofs and inferences, by the Unita- 
rian Christian, with the sanguime hope 
that, as the consoling and pure doctrines 
of the gospel become more known, ue 
will be more readily embraced, aoe 
unjust prejudices that are entertal : 
against them through ignorance be su 
dued. Two evenings’ Lectures have bees 
already delivered, which have bees ene 
tremely well attended. 4 LY. 


——=—=—_>—— 


Manchester College, York. ved 
Tue following sums have bees og 
on account of this Institution, see 


last Report in the Monthly Repository nl 














Congregational Collections. 
At Exeter, by the Rev. Dr. 


Carpenter - - - - - £12 4 2 
At Kendal, by the Rev. Johu 
Harrison - - - - - - 917 6 
Bene factions. 
A Friend at Bury St. Edmunds 215 0 
Sundry small sums from Exe- 
ter, by W. B. Kennaway 
oq. - - 7 - - - - 2 ll 0 
James Crowe, Esq. Stockton- 
on-Tees, 2d benefaction - 5 0 O 
A Friend, in Yeovil, by Dr. 
Southwood Smith - - - 5 O O 
Henry Hinckley, Esq.London 21 0 0 


New Annual Subscriptions. 
Rev. Joseph Bretland, Exeter 2 2 0 
Thomas Walker, Esq. Killing- 

beck, near Leeds - - - 2 0 
Mr.Cumming, Exeter - - 1 0 
Mr. James Cox, ditto - - - 1 0 0 
Mr. Charles Bowring, ditto - 1 0 
Mr. Abraham Tozer, ditto - 1 0 
A Lady, at Exeter, by Mr. 

Kennaway - - - - - FO O 
Mr. Isaac Cox, Honiton - - 1 0 O 
Mr. Thomas Potter, Polefield, 

near Manchester - - - 1 
Mr. Richd. Potter,Manchester 1 
Varley Beilby, Esq. York - 2 2 
Mr, Samuel Scolefield, Hull - 1 

£73 19 8 
GEO. WM. WOOD, Treasurer. 
Manchester, July 31, 1817. 
a 
Re-opening of the Presbyterian Meet- 
ing House, Colchester. 

On Friday, October 10, the Old Presby- 
terian Chapel, in Helen's Lane, Colchester, 
was opened for Unitarian worship. The 
Rev, Mr. Fox preached two sermons on the 
oecasion. The subject in the morning was, 
The preaching of the Apostles contrasted 
with that of the Advocates of Modern 
Orthodoxy; and in the evening, Unitarian- 
ism a Scriptural System, especially in its 
leading Doctrine of the proper Unity and 
Paternity of Gud, The Rev. J. Perry, of 
Ipswich, and Mr. Meek, of the Hackney 
Academy, assisted in the services, The 
attendance was respectable in the morning, 
and in the evening very numerous, Many 
Were present belonging to different con- 
gregations in the town, who listened very 
attentively to the preacher's exposition of 
the tenets of a sect which they had heard 
“every where spoken against” iu the pul- 
ss of their own teachers on the sesealiag 

unday. Should the congregation at Col- 
chester be able soon to obtain a minister 
adapted wo the situation, there is little doubt 
of their becoming a flourishing society. 
The seed of divine truth is already sown, 
and only requires diligent culture to pro- 
duce an abundant harvest. 

a 
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Donations to the Unitarian Chapel, Glas- 
gow, at the time of its erection :— 


£ 
Thomas Nelson, Glasgow 5 
A Friend, by James Ross — - 2 
The Trustees of Cross-Street Cha- 

pr 1, Manchester 10 


A Friend, by Rev. James Yates 10 
Rev. James Scott, Cradley - 1 
W. Thomson Smith, Glasgow I 
Mr. Win. Hastings, Rochdale - 5 
Rev. John Yates, Liverpool 
Mrs. Mary Hughes, Hauwood 2 
Mr. Joseph Yates, Liverpool 15 
l 


Mr. Ashton Yates, Liverpool 5 
J. Crooks, per Mr. Hastings - 2 
Mr. Robert Hendry, Glasgow I 


Mr. E.L. Ireland, Birmingham = 2 
Unitarian Congregation, War- 


rington = - - — 
Rev, Richard Astley, Halifax l 
Rev. C. Wellbeloved, York - 1 
Mr. Robert Driffield, York - 10 
R. Philips, Esq. Park, near Man- 

chester . - - 10 
Miss Yates, Liverpool - 2 
Miss E. Yates, Liverpool I 
Mr. R. B. Blyth, Edinburgh 5 
A Friend, by the Rev, James 

Yates - - - - 5 
Mr. John Sweet - - 10 
London Unitarian Fund - 20 


Rev, Thomas Belsham - 
Mrs. Barr, Birmingham . 
Mr. Cameron, Glasgow - 
Unitarian Church, Paisley 
Dr. Carpenter, Exeter - 
J. F. Barham, Esq. Exeter - 
W. B. Kennaway, Esq. Exeter 
Johan Mackintosh, Esq. Exeter 
Rev. Ed. Butcher, Sidmouth. - 
Samuel Kenyon, Esq. - 
Mr. Drewe, Exeter - - 
Mr. Oxenham, Exeter - 
Mr. Charles Bowring, Exeter 
Mr. James Cox, Exeter - 
Mr. Madge, Crediton - 
Dr, Biake, Taunton - 
E. Jetleries, Esq. Taunton - 
Mr. William Bowring, Exeter 
Mr. Powell, Exeter - 
Mr. John Cross, Exeter - 
Thomas Fisher, Esq. Dorchester 
Mr. Thomas Fisher, Jun, Dore 
chester - . . 
Mr, Joho Fisher, Dorchester 
Rey. John Simpson, Bath 
Rev. Dr. Estlin, Bristol - 
Donations from Liverpool, by 
Mr. John Fletcher - 
Mr. Richard Yates, Liverpool 
J.Clarke, Esq. London = - 
William Frend, Esq. London 
R. Waiawright, Esq. London - 
Mr. Matthew Paterson, Glasgow 5 
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The following sums, being the whole or 
parts of loaus on the chapel, are agreed 
to be relinquished. 

Robert Smith, Esq. Glasgow £150 0 0 


Rev. James Yates, Ditto - 100 0 O 
Mrs.Auchinvole, Ditto - 1010 O 
Mr. James Russ, Ditto - 29 0 OU 
Mr. William Rae, Ditto - 29 O O 
Mr. Thomas Muir, Ditto - 15 O O 
Mr.Wm. Morison, Ditto - 5 0 O 
Mr. Johu Lawson, Ditto - 10 10 O 


Seotch Unitarian Fund - 16 16 O 
N.B. The Gentleman who holds the 

bond on the chapel, has agreed to allow the 

same to continue. 

The following are additional Donations 
lately received in Glasgow, the amount 
of which will be still increased, 


Johu Williamson ° - fe 
James Brock 7 ~ - ae Te 
William Owen ~ o - 0610 O 
John M‘Kenzie— - m ° 110 O 
Matthew Paterson — - . me. 
John Stevenson - e 012 0O 
James Donovan = - . * "Say: SS 
John Roberton m ° = @ 
John Maleolm = - « ° lil 6 
William Drew - . eo F's 
Thomas Mochrie - - a*a) S 
James Hedderwick ° 22 0 
JU. Barn . : - 2 3 0 
George Wilson . - .’ > 2 
David Potter - . cove} a 
William Atwell ~ ° ee 
J. W. Hedderwick ° - s,s Ss @ 
John Thomson - . - i fi 
William Bachelor . ~ » 2S 
Thomas Muir - - - 10 0 0 


Glasgow, Oct. 12, 1817. 
Received for Glasgow Chapel, by Rev. R. 
Aspland, Hackney. 


Richard Cooke, Esq. Bath 2. 
Robert Brown, Esq. Charleston, 
South Carolina - ~ 2s 
— a 


A Course of Sunday Evening Lectures, 
which will be delivered at the Unita- 
rian Chapel, St. Thomas's Street, 
Southwark ; commencing November 
2d, 1817. 

SERVICE TO BEGIN AT HALP-PAST SIX 

O'CLOCK, PRECISELY, 

Nor. 2d. Rev. R. Aspland, State of the 
Controversy between Unitarians and other 
denominations of Christians. 

Mh. Rev. W. J. Fox. The Peculiarities 
ef Unitarianism. 

16th. Rev, T. Rees. The Evidence ip 
favour of the Unitarian Doctrine from the 
History of the Church before Constantine. 

23d. Rev. J. Gilchrist. The Unitarian 

Doctrine considered in reference to the 

Divine Character. 
doth. Rev. T. Rees. The Moral In- 

ones Ag ng — grr 

. v WIP indi 
pafluence of Vaitarieain, a 








lath. Rev. J. Gilchrist. Hindrances to 
the reception of Truth, 

2ist. Rev. T. Rees. The Ancient Pro. 
phecies concerning Christ considered ip 
reference to his Person. 

28th. Rev. J. Gilchrist. On Love to 
Christ, 

The Treasurer will attend in the Vestry 
every Evening after Service, to receive the 
Subseriptions of those who may be dispased 
to contribute to the Support ef these Lee- 
tures. 

— 

A Course of Thursday Evening Le. 
tures, which will be delivered at the 
Meeting-//ouse, in Worship-street, 
near Finsbury Ny uare; commencing 
Thursday, October 23, 1817 

SERVICE TO BEGIN AT SEVEN O'CLOCK, 

PRECISELY. 
(First Series.) 

1817. Oct. 23d. Rev. T. Cooper. Our 
Lord’s Sermon on the Mount the Standard 
of Orthodoxy, 

30th. Rev. T. Cooper. The Promises 
and Privileges of the Gospel universal. 

Nov. 6th. Rev. W. J. Fox. Reasons 
for Dissent from the Church of England. 

13th. Rev. T. Rees. Creation of all 
things by Jesus Christ. 

20th. Rev. J, Gilchrist. On the Misre- 
presentations of Unitarianism. | 

27th. Rev. W. J. Fox. Love to Christ. 

Dec. 4th. Rev. R. Aspland. The Divine 
Justice; considered in reference to the 
Calvinistic Scheme. 

11th. Rev. T. Rees. The “ great Mys- 
tery of Godliness,” 

18th. Rev. J. Gilchrist. The Importance 
of the Unitarian Doctrine. 

25th. Rev. W. J. Fox. The Birth of 
Christ. 

Before the expiration of the year, the 
conductors of the Lectare design, with the 
Divine Blessing, to publish a list of Sub- 
jects for the remainder of the Course 

The Treasurer will attend in the Vestry 
every evening after service, to recenve the 
subscriptions of those who may be di 
to contribute to the support of these Lec- 
tures. 


Removals amonast Unitarian Ministers. 

Mr. Bure Bristowe, late of Hinckley, 
has acceded to the unanimous invitation 
the Presbyterian Congregatie? at Ring- 
wood, to become their Pastor, ™ or 
of Mr. Warren, removed to Stourbridge. 

Mr. Read, late of Gosport, has accep” 
the charge of the Presbyterian Cong F 
tion at Cirencester, 08 ager AE to 
Holt, who has retired from public duly 
reside at Hackney. . 

Mr. Hinrox, late of the Dap 
demy, Bristol, has been appo'™ Crediton 
of the Unitarian Congregao", 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT of PUBLIC AFFAIRS; 


OR, 


The Christian’s Survey of the Political World. if 











IN contemplating the affairs of Europe, 
there is mach to excite our attention 
Though, what are called by the men of 
this world, great and splendid actions do 
not occur, yet there is enoug! to shew, 
that the terrible revolution, ef which we 
have been witnesses, has not been brought 
toan end without many important results 
and evident changes, it is hoped for the 
better, in the government of this part of 
the world, The agitation that at present 
prevails is a proof that men think more 
than they were accustomed to do on the 
relations to each other of all classes in 
society, Kings appear to have gained 
every thing at the close of the revolution: 
they have changed, at their pleasure, forms 
of government, and have transferred do- 
minions as they pleased ; yet ia this great 
change, in the destruction of almost every 
thing that bore the name of republican in 
Europe, the mass of the people have pro- 
bably been greater gainers than the kings ; 
and the influence of public opinion ope- 
rates so forcibly, that those tyrannical 
actions, which formerly were the charac- 
teristics of most goveruments, are less 
likely to occur than at any former period, 

We are naturally more interested in 
what takes place in the religious than in 
the political world, being convinced that 
When men think seriously on their greater, 
they will he more attentive to the lesser 
duties. It is not to be expected that a 
Vital’ change should instantancously take 
Place, nor that the factions that have arisen 
from religious di putes will subside at once 
ato a uniform obedience to the precepts of 
our Savieur. Yet symptoms of a better 
mode of thinking, in this respect, have oc- 
curred, and we must carry our views back 
to a remote period to understand thoroughly 

system which is now beginning to de- 
velope itself. At the time of the great 
revolt from Popery, vulgarly though very 
improperly going under the name of the 

formation, the professing Christians of 
the greater part of Europe were divided 
into three great factions, under the name of 
the Papists, the Lutherans and the Cal- 
vinists, according us they subscribed to 
certain opinions, sanctioned by the pre- 
tended Holy Father, or the two great heads 
of the revolt from his authority, Luther 
aed Calvin, In whatever manner these 

: disagreed with each other, in one 
Pout there was a uniformity of opinion, 
Ramely, in the interpretation of Scripture 
by their respective dogmas, and in a great 
aversion to every one who presumed to 
differ from the established doctrines, Henee 
they were all involved in the same breach 
vou. Xu 4 


of our Saviour’s command—* The kings of 
the earth exercise authority, but it shall 
not be so with you.”’ It shall not be so with 
Christians : them the word of 
command eaunot be known. They are all 
brethren, and have too great a deference to 
each other aad to their Holy Master to pre- 
sume to exercise authority over any one in 
his fold. The two great revolters thought 
they could vot complete their triumph 
without drawing up a set of roles anda 
formulary of faith their adherents. 

Their scheme succeeded, and from the 

time that this great point was established, 

the different bodies have occupied nearly 

the same tracts of land in whieh their re- 

spective tenets were adopted, Very slight 

inroads have been made upen each other. 

The childven born in the same town fol- 

lowed in general the mode of faith to 

which their fathers had been accustomed ; 

and it is not uncommon, in going froma 

Protestant town in Germany, to tind the 

first village in the way as bigoted Papists 

as their ancestors were at the time of the 

revolt from Popes 

Several attempts have been made at 
diflerent times to form a union amongst 
these diflering sectarians, to bring together 
the Lutherans and the Calvinists, or to form 
a union between the sect established by 
law in England and the pretended Holy 
See. These attempts have, from natural 
causes, hitherto failed. But there m™ a 
strong ground for believing that the wall 
of separation between the Lutherans aud 
Calvinists is hkely to be broken down, or 
at least that the enmity betwoen them will 
give way to better sentiments of each other. 
The attempt is vow making in Prnssia: tw 
what «\tent it will sueceed time must de- 
termine. But there seems to be an ineli- 
nation in each party te suften down the 
points of dispute, and it is not innpossible 
that a political union at teast may be 
formed, which will not shake their grand 
notion of setting up the traditions of men 
in the reom of the laws of God, nor tend wo 
lead their adherents to the only point of 
importance, the conformity of our spirit 
with that of the gospel. 

For the promotion of this union a wish 
is expressed, that the names of Latherwn 
and Calvinist should be merged in that of 
Evangelical, this word not being wed in 
the sense attached to it by a certain party 
in Ragland, but more generaily as import- 
ing a deference to the words of the gospel 
rather than te the interpretation of them by 
the respective leaders of the two parties. 
This wathout doubt is a gain. For if Paal 
was offended, and jnstly so, by Christians 
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of his day calling themselves by the names 
of himself, or Apollos, or Cephas, how 
much more would he be astonished at find- 
ing the professing Christians of this day 
rangiog themselves under the names of 
men of so much inferior pretensions! There 
is great reason, however, to apprehend, 
that in having got so far, they will still find 
a difficulty in arranging themselves under a 
new order of things, Many of the points 
in dispute have, through length of time, 
grown in a great measure obsolete: the 
teachers of both parties are better informed 
than their predecessors: and they would 
willingly give up many of their ancient 
tenets, if they could but agree in what 
should be retained. Whatever may be the 
Case, as it is only a political establishment, 
which is the basis of the whole business, 
the true Christian is less interested in its 
success; hoping only that this adjustment 
of opinions will lead many of the two 
parties to compare the new doctrines with 
the system established by our Saviour ; 
and, as they think less of their political 
leaders, they will approach nearer to him 
who ought to be their only guide ; for, 
separated from him they can do nothing. 
Prussia is not the only place in which 
this change in men’s minds has taken 
place. It is felt in Geneva, the great head- 
quarters of Calvinism. Calvin, the artful 
leader of the sect which bears his name, 
was as much a pope, in his little circle, as 
the pretended Holy Father at Rome. He 
loved the pre-eminence just as much, and 
formed his hierarchy on similar principles, 
though on a different plan. His code of 
laws was adopted, but time diséovered in 
them numerous flaws: and in the course 
of two hundred and filty years, the pastors 
of Geneva gradually departed from the 
austere tenets of this autocrator. This is 
now evident, and pains are taken to point 
out this deviation, and to erect again the 
standard of the ancient faith. The thing 
cannot be done: but in the mean time a 
stir has been created, which has occasioned 
the magistracy to interfere, and to prescribe 
@ silence on certain contended points. 
The right of the magistracy to do this can- 
not be doubted; for the moment a com- 
munity of Christians permits the civil 
authority to regulate its concerns, they 
must be content to be subject to its dictates, 
whether in faith or in discipline. This 
naturally excites a revulsion. The pastors 
are accused of apostacy from the faith, not 
as it ts in Jesus, but as it is in Calvin. 
he result 7 - nrust leave to time to 
‘ne: but the true Christian will be 
thankfal that he can have no concern in 
b disputes. His religion is formed ac- 
cording to the fashion of the altar prescribed 
by God himself. If any implement is used 
te form and fashion the stones, the altar is 
profaned. So ia a Christian community, 








where the voice of homan authority enters, 
it will influence the men of this world, but 
cannot affect the servants of the holy Jesus. 
Jn the Popish world something of the 
same kind occurs. The concordat between 
France and the Pope must come under the 
discussion of their approaching parliament, 
and then it will be seen by the language of 
the speakers, what is the degree of reve. 
rence now paid in that kingdom to the 
pretended Holy See. The French have 
been the great supporters of this see, and 
been distinguished by their bloody perse. 
ention of the Protestants: yet their ad. 
herence to it has not been of so completely 
servile a manner as in many other nations. 
They have always claimed what are called 
the rights of the Gallican church, and of 
these they are extremely tenacious, As to 
the question of religion, and the connexion 
between the concordat and the Scriptures, 
to this they will pay as little regard as if 
they were Protestants: yet their debates 
will bear an appearance of this matter 
being of a very sacred nature, and to be 
treated with a degree of awe and reverence 
peculiar to it. In this they resemble their 
post boys, who still keep up the form of 
bowing at every cross they pass, and some 
with more or less apparent devotion; yet 
all passes in their minds as a matter of 
cuurse, and no more touches the heart 
than the horrible language frequently w 
tered by the lower classes in this country. 
It may be, however, that this concordat 
may lead to a more intimate acquaitance 
with the subject; for, notwithstanding the 
great disregard to religion in France, yet 
there are several who think seriously and 
deeply ; and if they should come forward, 
and lead the assembly to higher researches 
than what regards the appointment of bish- 
ops and archbishops, and the establish- 
ment ‘of funds for their support, this 
concordat may produce a rare re- 
sults than those expected from 1. 
grand intention is to endeavour to —_ 
what they call religion ; in other words, 
reverence for the priesthood anda reverence 
for forms; and by this it ts thought But 
the throne will be better established. By 
the time is gone by: a trick discove yt 
not to be played off again ny no 
le; and their governm 
owhwerd situation, They find the 7 
of religion, and that without some deg 
of influence from it, a people pyr 
easily governed. They do not aoa 
selves more of religious Ti dienes 
can keep under coutroul. 10 pe the old 
they are obliged to take up “said 
superstition, convinced that ¥ it 
fluence it may have, little In this 
will be turned to their econ aes 
confusion, we shall hope that the") ayy 
there are not idle, but of their 
we kuow little. 











In contemplating this state of religion 
the true Christian will not fail to bear in 
mind the happiness le enjoys in the liberty 
with which Christ has made him free. He 
is not at all eutangied inthe disputes of the 
world, which are occasioned by the mix- 
ture of worldly seutiments with the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel, He will, indeed, 
lament the evils that this mixture has in- 
troduced, and will therefore be on his 
guard against every attempt to bring any 
thing of the same kind into the community 
to which he belongs, the community of 
holy men of all nations and countries, who 
in various times have acknowledged the 
Holy Jesus as their only Master and 
Teacher. Hence he will carefully watch 
every symptom of Rabbinism, the great 
fault in our Saviour’s time, and which has 
since had so great a part in the affairs of 
what is vulyarly called the Church. To 
this spirit of dictation, this attempt to up- 
hold the ark of God with uohallowed 
hands, to prop it up by vain shows of 
learning and humau tradition, he will 
strenuously oppose himself, armed with the 
shield of faith and the sword of the Spirit 
of God. He is then invincible, and the 
darts of the adversary fall without effect. 

The political state of Europe is far from 
being settled. In France, the election of 
representatives is over, and in many places 
it has been sharply contested. But in no 

lace have those scenes of riot and con- 
usion taken place, which are so common on 
such occasions in England. The election 
is in fewer hands upon the whole than with 
us : but in no place is there so small a bodylof 
constituents, as are known in this country ; 
and the electors are taken from that class of 
life, which are not completely under the nod 
of any person, whether minister or private 
individual. Henee the minister has by no 
means obtained a decided superiority, and 
in many places the elections have gone con- 
trary to his wishes, The representatives 
have to decide upon important matters, and 
the past scenes cannot fail to have pro- 
duced a dne effect. The ultra royalists 
seem to have but little influence, and the 
welfare of the country stands therefore a 
better chance of being consulted. 

The States of the Netherlands have been 
assembled, and the speech from the throne 
was mild and conciliatory. They are there 
attending closely to their own affairs, and 
seem likely to form as good a government 
&s circumstances will admit. 

The public has been alarmed with ru- 
mours of an attack on Portugal by Spain; 
differences are known to exist between the 
two courts, on account of proceedings in 
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Spanish America, bat it is hardly likely 
that they should produce a warfare, for 
which Spain is so little prepared. It is 
said that these differences are to be settled 
by the holy alliance, and as this is the 
first matter of importance brought before 
this doubtful bedy, the a will be at- 
tentive to its actions. In America the 
mother-country seems to be upon the whole 
losing ground. Inthe Southern part its 
cause is apparently lost, but it is said to be 
more successful in Mexico. The rumour of 
n fleet from Russia, keeps alive the idea, 
that this mighty power may enter into a 
contest, which it will thus prolong, but 
most probably without effect 

Germany employs its writers on constitu- 
tions, but the effect on the public is not very 
decisive. Various schemes are talked of to 
bring that immense country to act under one 
system; but it is evidently the interest of 
Russia, that itshould be divided among in- 
dependent states, Prussia has not given its 
subjects the constitution promised, and a 
considerable degree of jealousy prevails be- 
tween the military and the real defenders 
of the country. It is lamentable to think 
that so great a portion of our fellow-crea- 
tures should dedicate themselves to the art 
of war; an employment never to be justi- 
fied but in cases of extreme necessity. 

One of the cases not uncommon in des- 
potical states has oceurred in the assassina- 
tion of the Dey of Algiers by his soldiers, 
As he reigned by the sword, it is no won- 
der that he should fall by the sword; and 
one would think that reflections on such 
an event would make every sovereign feel 
the insecurity of him who is at the head of 
a military government, There can be no 
security equal to that which rests in the 
cenfidence of the people; and the charms 
of despotical power are surely more than 
counterbalanced by the wretched depen- 
dence on the armed men with which itds 
surrounded. Yet the throne, wherever it 
is, and however mean it may appear, will 
dazzle the eyes of men; and the fate of the 
predecessor does not diminish the excite- 
ments of ambition. What effect this tu- 
multuary act of the military will produce, 
respecting the treatment of Christians, 
time will discover: but ‘it is to be feared, 
that the chastisement the barbarians lately 
received will not produce a change in their 
minds. It is ‘melancholy to consider that 
a country formerly so rich, and so well 
cultivated, should have fallen into such 
wretched hands; bat it isin the order of 
Providence, that fertile lands should be- 
come desolate for the wickedness of its 
inhabitants, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THEOLOGY 
AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Sermons. 

Unitarianism the Essence of Vital Chris- 
tianity: A Sermon preached at George’s 
Meeting, Exeter, July 10,1817, before the 
Western Unitarian Society and the Devon 
and Cornwall Association. By John Keu- 
rick, M.A. &vo. Is. 

A Series of Sermons on Various Sub- 
jects of Dvuetrine and Practice By the 
Rev. George Mathew, A.M. Chaplain to 
the Right Hon, the Earl of Bristol ; Alter- 
nate Morniug Preacher of the Parish Church 
of St.James, Westminster ; Alternate Even- 
ing Preacher at the Magdalen Hospital ; 
and Vicar of Greenwich. 2 vols, 8vo. 
boards, 11. Is. 

Sermons on the Doctrines and Duties of 
the Christian Life. By the late Mr. Archi- 
bald M‘Lean, of Edinburgh. To which is 
prefixed, a Memoir of his Lite, Ministry, 
and Writings, by W, Jones, 8vo. with 
Portrait, 10s. 6d, boards. 

The Variation off Public Opinion and 
Feelings cousidere@,’ as it respec y Reli- 
ge a Sermon, preached before the Right 

verend the Lord Bishop of Sarum, on 
his Visitation, held at Devizes, on Friday 
the 15th of A 1817. By the Rev. 
G. Crabbe, LL. B. r of Trowbridge, 
ia the Diocese of Sarum. 1s. 6d. 

Two Sermons on the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper. By the Rev. Charles Cole- 
man, M.A. M.R.1,A. 1s. 

, hy —— Sermon, preached at Ox- 
» Aug. 29, 1817, F. Haggett, D.D. 
Pochesdeey of Dicheis is. Od. , 

The Nature and Tendency of Apostolical 
Preaching considered ; a Sermon, preached 
at St. Michael’s Church, Bath. By the 
Rev, W. Dealiry, B.D. Reotor of Clap- 
ham, &e. 1s. 6d. 

Nattonal Distress. 

Suggestions for the Employment of the 
Poor of the Metropolis, and the Direction 
of their Labours to the Benefit of the Inha- 
bitants; with Hints on Mendicity. By 
H. B, Gascoigne. Is. 


, . Considerations on the Poor Laws. By 
~ John Davison, M.A. Fellow of Oriel Col, 
lege, Oxford. Svo. 4s. 

Remarks on the Plans and Publications 
of Robert Owen, Esq. of New Lanark By 
Jobn Brown, Minister of the Associate Con- 
gregation, Bigear. 

Miscellaneous. 

Man’s Dignity, or the Rights of Con- 
science, briefly asserted: A Poem. With 
aa Appendix, containing Extracts from the 
Writings of the late Robert Robinson. By 
Onesimus. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Collections towards a Genera! History 
of the Systematic Relief of the Poor, &e, 
at all Periods, and in all Countries; with 
Observations on Charity, its proper Objects 
and Conduct, aud its Influence on the 
Welfare of Nations. By J. S. Duncan, 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. 8vo. 7s, 

The Basis of National Welfare; consi- 
dered in reference chiefly to the Prosperity 
of Britain, and Safety of the Church et 
England: with an Examination of the Par- 
liamentary Reports on Education, the Po- 
lice, the Population of Parishes and the 
Capacity of Churches and Chapels: anda 
further [llustration of the chief Facts no- 
ticed in ™ The Church in Danger:” im & 
Second Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Liverpool, K.G. By the Rev. Richard 
Yates, B.D. F.S. A, Chaplain to his Ma- 
jesty’s Royal Hospital, Chelsea ; Rector of 
Ashen; and Alternate Preacher to the Phi- 
lanthropic Society. 

A Journal of the Proceedings of the Bri- 
tish Embassy to the Emperor of China. 
By Henry Ellis, Esq. Secretary of Em- 
bassy and Third Commissioner. 4to. Maps 
and Plates. 21, 2s. 

Personal Observations made during the 
Progress of the British Embassy throes 
China, and on its Voyage to and from 5 
Country, in the years 1816 and 1817. y 
Clarke Abel, Physician and Naturalist 
the Embassy. 4to, Maps and Engraving? 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Eprror must make it an ABSOLUTE RULE that adi communications to ~—— 
addressed to him at the Pun.isugrs; of communications sent in ANY OTHER W*") 


Editor does not pledge himself to take any notice. 
Some articles in Intelligence, as well as other departments of the Work, 


avoidabl ned, 
Ww. B.'s Vertes were received, 


The Criticism on John xii. 31 is 
promised in continuation, 
Mr. Steward 


shall be 


are again a 


received: we gladly accept the offer of the | 


ate Unitarian Minister, now Trinitarian 


! 
has sent us a Vindication of his conduct, which will appear in the next N 


In our next we 


Memoir of the late Rev. Jeremiah Joyce. 


hope to be able to discharge a long-standing debt of justice bys 
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